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To  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore 
and 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
and 

The  Public  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
in  North  Carolina 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  privileged  to  transmit  herewith 
a  report  concerning  higher  education  in  the  five  tax-supported  tradi¬ 
tionally  Negro  colleges  in  North  Carolina. 

This  report  has  been  completed  in  the  context  of  the  long-range 
planning  study  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  which  was  initiated 
in  May  1966.  It  includes  recommendations  for  appropriations  by  the 
1967  General  Assembly  for  "special  financial  assistance"  for  these 
colleges,  transmitted  earlier  to  the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee 
by  letter  on  April  28,  1967.  Additional  recommendations  concerning 
the  future  of  these  colleges  will  be  included  in  the  long-range  plan 
for  higher  education  in  North  Carolina,  scheduled  for  completion  in 
August  1968. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Gordon  H.  Greenwood,  Vice  Chairman 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton,  Secretary 
John  F.  Corey,  Recording  Secretary 
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SUMMARY  HIGHLIGHTS 


Five  of  the  16  State-supported  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
North  Carolina  are  attended  predominantly  by  Negro  students.  In  the  past, 
with  limited  resources  and  facilities,  these  colleges  have  made  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  the  State's  development.  As  they  face  the  future, 
however,  major  improvements  are  required  if  they  are  to  provide  the 
educational  opportunity  the  future  demands. 

These  institutions  face  especially  difficult  problems.  Through  a 
number  of  conferences  involving  representatives  of  these  institutions  and 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  raising  of  admissions  standards,  the 
strengthening  of  faculty,  and  the  improvement  of  academic  programs  were 
identified  as  the  major  problems  needing  immediate  attention.  Special 
financial  assistance  to  these  colleges  will  be  required  to  achieve  the 

necessary  improvement  in  these  areas . 

Initially,  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  limited 
their  recommendations  to  the  1967  General  Assembly  for  these  institutions 
"...to  selected  modest  improvements,  on  the  expectation  that  the  General 
Assembly  will  act  on  the  more  comprehensive  recommendations  of  the  Board 
when  these  are  presented,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds." 

As  the  result  of  extensive  consultation  and  analysis  of  needs,  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor,  recommends 
in  this  report  that  $2,891,110  over  and  above  that  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
for  re-allocation  to  these  institutions  during  the  1967-69  biennium. 
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PREFACE 


A  preliminary  draft  of  this  report,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  was  submitted  to  the  Board  at  its  March  17,  1967  meeting. 
At  that  time,  the  Board  authorized  a  subcommittee,  consisting  of  S.  E.  Duncan, 
Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  J.  Paul  Lucas,  John  Stewart,  and  Lindsay  Warren,  Jr.,  to 
act  for  the  Board  in  approving  the  final  draft.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Board,  representatives  of  the  boards  of  trustees,  the  administrative  heads 
and  other  administrative  personnel,  and  representatives  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  organizations  of  each  of  the  five  tax-supported  Negro  colleges 
discussed  the  proposed  report  with  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  and  Board  staff  at  a  meeting  on  May  24,  1967.  The  final  draft 
of  the  report  benefitted  from  the  comments  and  suggestions  made  at  that 
meeting. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  this  is  a  Board  of  Higher 
Education  report,  for  which  the  Board  accepts  full  responsibility.  Although 
representatives  of  these  colleges  participated  in  a  number  of  conferences, 
they  may  disagree  with  parts  of  this  report. 

This  is  a  progress  report;  additional  attention  will  be  paid  to  other 
needs  of  the  Negro  colleges  in  the  months  ahead,  and  recommendations  for 
meeting  them  will  appear  in  the  Board's  long-range  plan  scheduled  for 
completion  in  August,  1968. 

The  Summary  of  the  report  and  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  begins 
on  page  26. 

Howard  R.  Boozer,  Director 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

North  Carolina  has  long  been  deeply  concerned  with  and  dedicated  to  the 
continuous  improvement  of  the  State's  educational  facilities.  Especially  in 
the  years  since  World  War  II,  the  State  has  sought  to  strengthen  its  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  North  Carolina's 
young  people  must  have  access  to  education  of  quality  if  the  State  is  to  make 
steady  and  lasting  progress. 

Five  of  the  16  State-supported  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
attended  predominantly  by  Negro  students.  In  the  past,  with  limited  resources 
and  facilities,  those  colleges  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  State's 
development.  Indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
prepared  their  students  to  meet  the  opportunities  of  industry,  government, 
and  public  service  should  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  all  North  Carolinians. 

As  they  face  the  future,  however,  the  Negro  colleges,  and  many  of  the  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State,  must  make  major  improvements  if 
they  are  to  provide  the  educational  opportunity  the  future  demands.  These  Negro 
colleges  face  especially  difficult  problems.  On  the  one  hand,  they  must  continue 
for  some  time  to  educate  many  students  who  are  inadequately  prepared  for 
admission.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  so  develop  their  programs  that  they 
will  have  comparable  standards  and  provide  educational  opportunities  equal  to 
those  generally  available  in  other  colleges  in  the  State.  In  particular,  these 
colleges  must  be  able  to  assure  that  their  graduates  are  qualified  to  compete 
on  a  par  with  others  in  the  job  market. 

To  make  the  improvement  in  quality  the  future  demands,  upgrading  is  called 
for  generally  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina.  Improvements  in 
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the  Negro  colleges  will  be  more  difficult  to  achieve  because  their  administrations, 
their  faculties,  their  students,  and  their  programs  were  confined  for  so  long 
within  the  limitations  of  a  segregated  system.  As  a  result,  the  Negro  colleges 
in  North  Carolina,  along  with  similar  colleges  in  other  parts  of  the  nation, 
must  be  strengthened  to  meet  the  challenge  of  today's  expanding  opportunities 
and  those  which  promise  to  develop  in  the  years  ahead. 

Today,  the  Negro  colleges  are  forced  to  fulfill  both  their  historical  role 
of  providing  education  beyond  the  high  school  to  many  students  who  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  inadequate  preparation  and  so  are  not  admissible  elsewhere,  and  their 
modern  role  of  providing  education  of  quality  to  all  without  reference  to  race. 

In  the  past,  there  were  few  alternatives  for  post-high  school  education  for 
Negroes  in  North  Carolina  apart  from  attendance  at  a  residential  Negro  college. 
With  race  no  longer  a  criterion  for  admission  to  any  institution,  and  with  the 
full  development  of  the  community  college  system  and  its  better  utilization  by 
Negro  students,  this  need  no  longer  be  true.  Hopefully,  in  the  future  remedial 
education  now  required  can  either  be  reduced  or  provided  through  programs  offered 
in  community  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  industrial  education  centers. 

This  report  is  made  in  the  context  of  the  long-range  planning  study  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  which  was  initiated  in  May  1966.  It  is  a  progress 
report  and  will  be  followed  by  a  more  comprehensive  report  in  August  1968.  It 
includes  Board  of  Higher  Education  recommendations  concerning  the  need  for 
special  financial  assistance  that  must  be  made  available  to  the  Negro  colleges  if 
they  are  to  be  successful  in  making  the  necessary  improvements. 

The  appendices  to  this  report  include  a  record  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education's  activities  in  connection  with  the  Negro  colleges  from  1959  to  the 
present  (Appendix  A),  and  a  detailed  discussion  of  admissions  standards  and  the 
community  college  system  (Appendix  B) .  The  Summary  of  the  report  begins  on 


page  26. 


CHAPTER  II 


INTEREST  IN  STRENGTHENING  THE  TRADITIONALLY 
NEGRO  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  five  tax-supported  predominantly  Negro  colleges  in  North  Carolina 
were  in  existence  long  before  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  established 
by  the  1955  General  Assembly.  Created  at  various  times,  they  differ  among 
themselves  in  purposes  and  goals.  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham  evolved 
into  a  liberal  arts  college;  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  at  Greensboro 
was  created  as  the  Negro  land-grant  college  in  North  Carolina;  and  Elizabeth 
City  State  College,  Fayetteville  State  College,  and  Winston-Salem  State 
College  were  established  to  meet  the  need  for  Negro  elementary  school  teacher 
in  the  State.  In  1957,  the  General  Assembly  re-stated  the  purposes  of 
Winston-Salem  State,  Fayetteville  State  and  Elizabeth  City  State  to  include 
teacher  training  for  the  public  schools  in  general  without  specific  reference 
to  elementary  schools,  and  such  other  programs  as  the  newly  created  Board  of 
Higher  Education  might  approve.  In  fact,  all  five  institutions,  largely 
because  of  limited  employment  opportunities  for  their  graduates,  have  been 
historically  concerned  primarily  with  teacher  training. 

These  five  colleges  developed  independently  of  each  other  and  of  the 
white  institutions  in  the  State.  In  the  past  they  were  not  in  the  mainstream 
of  educational  development  in  North  Carolina,  and  as  each  year  went  by  they 
fell  further  behind  white  institutions  in  most  aspects  of  their  operations. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  since  its  creation,  in  working  toward 
achieving  its  purpose  of  planning  and  promoting  "the  development  of  a  sound, 
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vigorous,  progressive  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education  in  the 
State,"  has  assisted  the  Negro  institutions  in  their  efforts  to  adjust 
to  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

At  first  the  Board  worked  most  closely  with  the  three  Negro  teachers 
colleges  as  they  moved  toward  expanded  and  upgraded  academic  programs.* 

By  1965,  the  Board  had  extended  its  concern  to  all  five  colleges  and  the 
overall  problems  of  Negro  higher  education  and  had  sponsored  several  special 
studies  and  conferences  aimed  at  finding  solutions  to  those  problems. 
Basically,  these  problems  result  from  the  fact  that  for  too  long  the  State- 
supported  Negro  colleges  in  North  Carolina  have  had  inadequate  financial 
support,  too  many  students  with  inadequate  educational  backgrounds,  far  too 
high  student  dropout  rates,  a  serious  shortage  of  qualified  and  research- 
oriented  faculty,  inadequate  administrative  staffing  and  facilities,  and 
too  great  an  emphasis  on  teacher  education,  narrowly  defined,  with  too 
little  on  general  liberal  education.  Under  such  conditions,  they  found 
themselves  less  and  less  able  to  prepare  their  students  for  the  changing 
role  of  the  Negro  in  American  society. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  been  aware  of  some  of  the  handicaps  of 
the  Negro  colleges  for  some  time.  Thus  the  record  shows  that  recent  legis¬ 
latures  and  administrations  have  provided  for  capital  improvements  similar 
to  those  of  their  white  counterparts,  and  that  the  facilities  of  the  Negro 
colleges  are  now  roughly  comparable  to  those  of  the  white  institutions  as  far 
as  physical  plant  is  concerned.  Additional  operational  support  is  needed  to 
eliminate  inequities  that  have  developed  over  the  years  in  academic  programs. 

*  A  detailed  history  of  the  Board's  activities  in  working  with  the  Negro 
colleges  from  1959  to  the  present  is  given  in  Appendix  A  to  this  report. 


The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  not  been  alone  in  its  concern  for 


the  Negro  colleges.  The  institutions  themselves  have  been  active  on  their 
own.  For  example,  Winston-Salem  State  College  developed  an  exchange  and 
assistance  agreement  with  Southern  Illinois  University,  as  did  North  Carolina 
College  and  A  and  T  College  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  At  Elizabeth 
City  State  College  the  basic  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology  were  reoriented  toward  new  teaching  concepts  and  curriculum  materials, 
and  an  in-service  training  program  in  mathematics  was  launched.  North 
Carolina  College  developed  a  plan  for  a  month's  remedial  program  for 
freshmen  prior  to  their  coming  to  college  in  the  fall  and  began  to  seek 
other  ways  of  improvement.  Fayetteville  State  College,  among  others, 
established  definite  minimum  admissions  standards.  Within  the  limits  of 
their  resources,  all  of  the  Negro  colleges  have  given  attention  to  the  need 
for  compensatory  education  (i.e.,  remedial  or  developmental  programs)  for 
their  students. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  which  has  responsibility  for  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  public  school  teachers,  has  also  registered  interest  and 
concern.  Evaluation  teams  examining  teacher  education  programs  at  the 
tax-supported  Negro  colleges  found  such  problems  as  the  absence  of  effective 
admissions  standards,  inadequate  faculty  preparation  and  curriculum,  and 
lack  of  suitable  teaching  equipment,  facilities,  and  supporting  services. 

As  one  result  of  these  conditions,  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Negro  colleges  have  not  done  well  on  the  National  Teachers  Examination.  A 
significantly  high  percentage  have  made  scores  below  minimum  certification 
levels.  Action  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  raising  these  minimum 
certification  scores  for  1967  and  1968  highlights  the  problem  even  more. 
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Based  on  1966  data,  and  a  cut-off  score  of  500  which  will  be  required 
July  1,  1968  for  the  Class  "A"  teaching  certificate,  only  307o  of  the 
seniors  taking  this  test  in  these  institutions  would  qualify  for  this 
certificate.  On  the  other  hand,  90%  of  the  seniors  taking  the  test  in 
white  institutions  would  be  eligible  for  Class  "A"  certificates.  The 
picture  for  Negroes  in  gaining  probationary  certification  is  only  slightly 
better. 

Both  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  and  the  Council  of 
Southern  Universities  show  strong  interest  in  improving  Negro  higher 
education.  The  latter  has  inaugurated  a  program  for  the  further  training 
and  professional  improvement  of  Negro  faculty  members,  and  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  has  appointed  a  Commission  on  Higher  Educational 
Opportunity  in  the  South  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York.  Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  SREB  Commission.  Among 
the  areas  of  concern  to  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  study  are: 

-  the  relation  of  Negro  higher  education  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  to  the  student's  early  environment 

-  the  responsibility  of  the  colleges  for  remedial  work 

-  the  relevancy  of  curricula  to  Negro  employment  opportunities 

-  the  role  of  the  community  colleges  in  expanding  Negro  educational 
opportunities 

-  the  difficulties  imposed  on  Negro  institutions  by  the  variety  of 
roles  they  are  required  to  play 

-  the  loss  of  many  of  the  best  Negro  students  and  Negro  faculty 
members  from  the  South 

-  the  need  for  administrative  improvements  in  the  Negro  institutions 

-  the  role  of  interinstitutional  cooperation  among  Negro  and  other 
institutions 
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-  ways  of  financing  Negro  institutions 
Through  study,  a  report  to  be  published  later  in  1967,  and  work  over  the 
next  several  years  with  Negro  institutions  on  particular  projects,  the 
SREB  program  can  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  State-supported  Negro  colleges  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Regional  Education  Laboratory  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  has 
indicated  that  its  major  efforts  will  be  (1)  to  work  toward  improving  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  educational  personnel,  and  (2)  to  extend  the  range 
and  depth  of  educational  opportunities  in  the  colleges  of  the  three  states, 
particularly  in  the  "developing"  institutions.  These  activities  will  have 
specific  relevance  for  the  Negro  colleges. 

Finally,  considerable  Federal  activity  and  legislation  have  been 
directed  toward  strengthening  developing  institutions.  This  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  significant  source  of  assistance.  Interest  and  concern 
nationally  are  also  evident  in  activities  of  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Foundations  are  alert  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  Negro  institutions.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  will  thus 
be  able  to  focus  the  attention  of  many  varied  groups  on  the  needs  of  the 
Negro  colleges  in  North  Carolina  and  derive  considerable  assistance  from 
them  as  it  attempts  to  help  meet  those  needs. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  acute  problems  of  the 
traditionally  Negro  colleges  extend  beyond  the  purview  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  They  reach  to  the  public  schools  on  the  one  hand  and 
into  professional  education  on  the  other,  so  that  joint  action  involving 
other  boards  and  agencies  in  North  Carolina  will  be  necessary.  For 
example,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  found  it  necessary  to  grant 
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"provisional"  approvals  of  teacher  education  programs  at  most  of  the  Negro 
colleges,*  and  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing  has  recently  advised 
officials  of  two  of  the  schools  of  nursing  of  the  need  for  immediate 
improvement.  Both  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  State  Board  of  Nursing 
have  shown  willingness  to  work  cooperatively  for  solutions  and  typify  the 
reactions  to  be  expected  of  all  interested  agencies  and  official  groups. 

After  much  study  and  evaluation,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  has 
concluded  that,  despite  a  number  of  common  concerns,  the  five  Negro  tax- 
supported  colleges  are  individual  entities  with  varying  problems  and  that 
uniform  measures  will  not  necessarily  be  required  in  finding  solutions. 
Furthermore,  the  Negro  colleges  are  not  alone  in  their  plight.  Some  of 
the  other  tax-supported  institutions  need  much  the  same  kind  of  special 
attention  as  do  the  Negro  colleges.  Thus  change  and  improvement  in  the 
Negro  colleges  should  not  be  considered  apart  from  overall  educational 
planning  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  imperative  that  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  be  planned  so  that  these  colleges  can  enter  the  mainstream  of  higher 
education,  each  serving  the  entire  North  Carolina  community  as  integrated, 
first-class  institutions  of  higher  education. 


*  "Provisiona 1  approval"  is  given  for  one  or  three  years  and  is  subject 
to  review.  Although  there  are  serious  problems  involved,  the  overall 
quality  of  the  program  is  at  a  minimally  acceptable  level. 


CHAPTER  III 


PRIORITY  AREAS  OF  CONCERN  IN  NEGRO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

As  part  of  its  long-range  planning  study  and  with  the  intention  of 
developing  recommendations  for  action  that  would  lead  to  urgently  needed 
changes,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  Fall  1966  inaugurated  a  series 
of  meetings  of  the  presidents  and  representatives  of  the  boards  of  trustees 
of  the  five  Negro  colleges  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
the  Board  staff.  Beginning  with  a  two-day  meeting  in  October  1966,  meetings 
were  scheduled  monthly  through  January  1967.  In  addition,  numerous  informal 
conferences  between  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
the  individual  institutions  have  been  held. 

During  these  meetings,  agreement  was  reached  that  there  is  an  imperative 
need  for  action  and  for  educational  statesmanship  in  devising  and  implementing 
ways  to  assist  the  colleges  in  making  the  needed  improvements.  While  the 
major  responsibility  rests  with  the  colleges,  it  will  require  the  assistance 
and  leadership  of  others  to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes.  A  number 
of  areas  which  need  improvement  were  identified  by  the  administrative  heads 
of  the  five  colleges,  and  concurred  in  by  representatives  of  their  boards 
of  trustees  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  its  staff.  These  were 
admissions  standards,  recruitment  and  retention  of  students,  placement 

services,  financial  aid  to  students,  and  testing  and  counseling  and  other 

student  services;  recruitment  of  qualified  faculty,  in-service  programs 

for  faculty  improvement,  faculty  salaries,  fringe  benefits  and  incentives; 

administrative  services;  and  interinstitutional  cooperation  with  other 
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colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Improvement  in  most  if  not  all  the  above 
areas  will  depend  upon  significantly  increased  financial  resources  and 
support . 

It  was  agreed  that  immediate  attention  must  be  given  to  the  most 
pressing  problems,  namely  developing  and  implementing  higher  admissions 
standards  and  assisting  students  and  faculties  in  the  Negro  colleges  in 
their  adjustment  to  higher  standards.* 

As  stated  earlier,  the  traditionally  Negro  colleges  are  facing  a 
difficult  period  of  transition,  which  they  share  with  other  Negro  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  same  time  that  they  must  raise  their 
standards  to  assure  their  graduates  the  same  level  of  education  as  that 
required  of  graduates  of  white  colleges,  they  are  faced  with  the  reality 
of  less  well-prepared  students  seeking  admission  to  their  institutions. 

The  Negro  institutions,  very  properly,  wish  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  those  citizens  of  the  State  who  are  handicapped  by  social,  political 
and  economic  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  these  colleges  want  to  lose 
their  special  identity  and  become  equal  partners  in  the  system  of  higher 
education.  They  realize  that  to  do  this  they  must  raise  the  quality  of 
their  educational  offerings.  Thus  they  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  immediate  needs  of  many  inadequately  prepared  students, 
while  striving  to  raise  the  general  standards  of  their  educational  programs. 

If  the  traditionally  Negro  colleges,  both  public  and  private,  are  to 
raise  their  admissions  standards--a  necessary  prerequisite  to  improving 

*  Recommendations  of  consultants  concerning  curricula  and  other 
matters  are  included  in  Appendix  A.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of 
admissions  standards,  adapted  from  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  Interim 
Report  and  Recommendations  (March  29,  1967),  is  included  as  Appendix  B. 
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the  quality  of  their  educational  of f erings--they  can  do  so  only  if  three 

conditions  exist.  First,  there  must  be  a  gradual  raising  of  admissions 

standards  to  levels  equal  to  their  white  counterparts.  Second,  those 

students  who  are  obviously  unqualified  to  complete  college  level  work 

must  be  directed  to  the  community  college  system.  Third,  the  Negro 

colleges  must  have  special  financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to  provide 

improved  and  more  diverse  academic  programs  for  more  able  students. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  therefore,  has  recently  recommended* 

That  admissions  standards  of  the  tax-supported 
predominantly  Negro  institutions  be  raised  to  the  equal 
of  their  predominantly  white  counterparts;  that  this 
transition  be  carefully  coordinated  with  the  expansion 
of  the  community  college  system;  and  that  the  necessary 
strengthening  of  the  faculty,  curricula,  and  facilities 
in  the  predominantly  Negro  institutions  be  provided  by 
special  financial  assistance  through  appropriations  by 
this  and  succeeding  General  Assemblies. 

The  raising  of  admissions  standards  must  be  achieved  gradually.  A 
sudden  increase  could  well  have  a  crippling  impact  on  freshman  enrollment 
and,  therefore,  ultimately  on  total  enrollment.  In  fact,  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  anticipates  that  raising  admissions  standards  to  acceptable 
levels  will  have  the  temporary  effect  of  eliminating  increases  in  enrollment 
through  1972,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  1975,  for  those  institutions  with  the 
lowest  admissions  standards.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the  raising 
of  admissions  standards  be  carefully  phased  with  an  expansion  of  the 


community  college  system. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  is  the  criterion  most  commonly  used  nationally  in  comparing  college 


* 


Interim  Report  and  Recommendations,  March  29,  1967,  p.  24 
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admissions  standards.  The  SAT  is  a  two-part  test  (Mathematical  and  Verbal), 
and  each  part  is  scored  on  a  scale  that  ranges  from  a  low  of  200  to  a  high 
of  800  with  the  combined  scores  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  400  to  a  maximum 
of  1600. 

An  examination  of  the  institutional  averages  (in  tax-supported  insti¬ 
tutions  in  North  Carolina)  of  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  reveals 
the  relative  ranking  of  students  entering  the  five  tax-supported  Negro 
colleges.  The  range  of  institutional  averages  of  entering  freshmen  in 
the  five  Negro  colleges  in  Fall  1966  was  650  to  745,  considerably  below 
the  range  of  institutional  averages  of  freshmen  entering  the  tax-supported 
white  institutions  in  the  State--823  to  1152.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  institutional  averages  of  entering  freshmen  in  the  tax-supported 
Negro  colleges  in  North  Carolina  have  increased  markedly  since  1961,  as 
shown  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

AVERAGE  SAT  SCORES  OF  FRESHMEN  AT  TAX-SUPPORTED 
NEGRO  COLLEGES  1961-1966 


Institution 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Increase 

1961-1966 

A 

598 

628 

626 

657 

678 

745 

+147 

B 

604 

629 

647 

655 

652 

664 

+  60 

C 

546 

556 

572 

587 

611 

652 

+  106 

D 

565 

565 

529 

574 

584 

650 

+  95 

E 

539 

556 

596 

616 

640 

689 

+150 
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In  the  Board  of  Higher  Education's  Interim  Report  and  Recommendations 
a  policy  statement  concerning  the  problem  of  low  admissions  standards  as  a 
major  cause  of  academic  failure  and  withdrawal  was  coupled  with  a  recommend¬ 
ation  concerning  the  availability  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  community 
college  system.*  In  this  statement  the  Board  said  that  while 

it  is  public  policy  in  North  Carolina  for  each  high  school 
graduate  to  have  an  opportunity  for  education  beyond  the 
high  school  ...  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  with 
the  "open  admissions"  policy  of  the  community  college  system, 
admissions  standards  at  some  State-supported  institutions 
are  significantly  below  the  minimum  which  should  be  required 
for  admission  of  students  who  expect  to  earn  baccalaureate 
degrees  .  .  . 

The  statement  continued, 

A  student  with  doubtful  preparation,  ability,  or 
motivation  can  transfer  to  a  senior  college  by  doing 
acceptable  work  at  a  community  college,  and  indeed 
continue  upward  as  long  as  there  has  been  an  acceptable 
academic  base  established.  Thus  the  concern  that  colleges 
with  ever-increasing  admissions  requirements  will  ignore 
the  so-called  "average  student"  is  without  foundation. 

Post-high  school  education  in  North  Carolina  is  available 
to  every  student. 

The  relationship  between  the  raising  of  admissions  standards  in  the 
Negro  institutions  and  optimum  use  of  the  educational  opportunities  available 
in  the  community  college  system  is  of  major  importance  in  upgrading  the 
Negro  colleges.  That  Negro  students  have  not  taken  advantage  of  college 
parallel  programs  in  the  community  college  system  is  reflected  by  the  fact 
that  in  Fall  1966  Negro  students  comprised  only  six  per  cent  of  the  total 
college  parallel  enrollment  in  community  colleges  in  North  Carolina.  It 
is  essential  that  the  opportunities  of  the  community  college  system  for 
not  only  college  parallel  work  but  also  for  vocational,  technical,  and 


*  Ibid . ,  pp.  14-16. 
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remedial  programs  be  more  fully  utilized  by  Negro  students.  This  will 
demand  more  effective  counseling  of  students  to  enter  programs  appropriate 
to  their  interests  and  preparation.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has, 
therefore,  recently  recommended* 

That,  as  rapidly  as  is  educationally  sound  and  fiscally 
possible,  the  community  college  system  be  extended  so  that 
the  state's  total  population  will  have  access  to  the  community 
college  program  .  .  .  /_and/  that  this  extension  of  the  system, 
if  at  all  possible,  be  completed  no  later  than  1972. 

This  recommendation  is  supported  by  results  of  recent  studies  which 

indicate  that  students  from  low  income  families  are  more  likely  to  attend 

institutions  which  have  low  tuition  and  which  are  located  in  proximity  to 

their  homes.  This  also  has  relevancy  for  the  Board  of  Higher  Education's 

recommendation  to  reduce  and  make  uniform  in-state  tuition  charges  at  the 

senior  institutions.** 

Additional  student  financial  aid  is  also  necessary  if  the  Negro 

colleges  are  to  move  quickly  into  the  mainstream  of  higher  education. 

Substandard  economic  conditions  for  most  Negroes  practically  require  that 
most  students  at  predominantly  Negro  colleges  be  assisted  financially. 

This  financial  assistance  is  essential  to  the  upgrading  process.  The 
result  of  such  assistance  will  be  better  educated  students  who  will 
ultimately  make  far  greater  contributions  to  the  State's  economy.  Thus, 
the  initial  investment  in  training  to  provide  this  ability  for  self- 
sufficiency  triggers  a  cyclical  effect  of  educational  productivity.  It 
greatly  reduces  the  likelihood  that  these  young  people  will  be  confronted 

*  Ibid . ,  p.  22. 


** Ibid. ,  p .  7 . 
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by  an  adult  life  which  renders  them  incapable  of  competing  in  the  market¬ 
place  . 

The  financial  need  among  Negro  students  is  due  to  a  variety  of  factors. 
Among  these  are: 

1.  Low  family  income.  The  median  income  of  North  Carolina  Negroes 
in  1960  was  $1,992  as  compared  to  $4,588  for  the  white  population  for  the 
same  year. 

2.  Families  of  Negroes  tend  to  be  larger  than  white  families,  thus 
placing  greater  stress  on  already  inadequate  family  budgets. 

3.  While  many  Negro  families  save  in  order  to  provide  educational 
opportunity  for  their  children,  the  net  effect  of  inflation  and  increased 
costs  of  education  drastically  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  these  savings. 

Thus  many  Negro  families  find  the  small  funds  they  have  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  grossly  inadequate. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  Negro  students  needing  financial  assistance 
in  North  Carolina's  tax-supported  colleges  would  approach  75  per  cent  of 
the  student  population. 

A  financial  aid  program  can  do  more  than  increase  the  opportunity  to 
attend  college.  It  is  clear  that  a  stronger,  more  competitive  student  body 
improves  the  academic,  motivation,  intellectual,  and  productive  climate  of 
an  institution,  and  stimulates  faculty  to  higher  performance  and  greater 
productivity.  The  Negro  college  is  no  exception  to  this  phenomenon. 

An  expanded  community  college  system  and  an  effective  financial  aid 
program  for  Negro  students  are  important  in  themselves,  but  they  are  essential 
if  admissions  standards  in  Negro  institutions  are  to  be  raised  to  meaningful 
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levels.  In  considering  admissions  standards,  the  following  matters  should 
be  taken  into  account: 

--The  need  to  raise  minimum  admissions  standards  is  not  a  problem 
of  the  Negro  institutions  alone;  it  is  shared  by  a  number  of 
the  predominantly  white  institutions  as  well. 

--SAT  scores  are  not  sufficient  measurements  by  themselves  of  a 
student's  ability  to  do  college  work;  they  need  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  criteria. 

--The  setting  of  minimum  SAT  scores  for  admission  and  their 
escalation  over  the  years  will  eliminate  a  certain  number 
of  students  held  to  be  admissible  at  the  present  time. 

--How  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  denied  admission  must  be 
a  matter  of  basic  state  policy;  it  must  be  faced  and  resolved 
on  a  statewide  basis: 

the  colleges  must  assume  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  guiding  such  students  into  appropriate  educa¬ 
tional  programs; 

the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  and  the  General 
Assembly  have  a  responsibility  to  recognize  the 
probable  effect  of  higher  standards  on  enrollment 
and  make  adjustments  in  the  traditional  formulae 
for  appropriations  which  will  not  penalize  these 
institutions  in  the  interim  period. 

--The  raising  of  admissions  standards  will  have  an  impact  on 
faculty  members  at  the  Negro  institutions.  As  the  quality  of 
students  improves,  ways  must  be  found  to  strengthen  the  faculty 
through  in-service  training  programs,  new  appointments  of  highly 
competent  faculty,  reassignment  of  certain  faculty  to  other 
duties,  and  the  creation  of  opportunities  for  faculty  development. 

--Attrition  will  very  likely  be  reduced  as  admissions  standards  are 
raised  and  better  qualified  students  are  admitted  initially. 

--The  raising  of  admissions  standards  will  have  an  impact  on  the 
high  schools  and  cause  their  standards  to  improve  as  well. 

Meetings  between  representatives  of  the  high  schools  and  of 
these  colleges  might  prove  productive  in  this  connection. 

--High  school  principals  and  counselors  should  urge  students  who 
wish  to  go  to  college  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in 
high  school  and  should  make  clear  the  importance  of  the  SAT  as 
a  factor  in  college  admissions. 
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--Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  requiring 
that  out-of-state  students  meet  higher  admissions  standards. 

--Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  effect  of  higher 
standards  on  the  traditionally  late  applicants  for  admission 
to  Negro  colleges. 


--Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  level  at  which  admissions 
standards  should  finally  be  stabilized. 


As  a  minimum  program  of  action  to  initiate  needed  improvements,  it  was 

agreed  in  recent  meetings  with  representatives  of  the  Negro  colleges  that: 


1.  Beginning  at  once,  several  criteria  for  admission  of  freshmen 
students  should  be  employed,  including 

a  minimum  SAT  score,  ranging  among  the  institutions 
from  575  to  650  for  Fall  1967  with  reasonable  annual 
increases  for  at  least  the  next  four  years  until 
minima  of  at  least  750  at  the  four-year  institutions 
and  800  at  the  five-year  institutions  are  reached. 

It  was  agreed  that  minor  variations  in  these  standards 
might  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  exceptional  cases. 

high  school  grade  record 

rank  in  high  school  class 

recommendations  from  the  high  school  with  particular 
reference  to  academic  ability  and  motivation 

2.  The  exact  SAT  score  set  for  each  institution  above  the  basic 
minimum  and  the  mix  of  criteria  to  be  employed  by  each  institution 
should  be  determined  by  each  institution  itself,  as  should  the 
rate  of  escalation  of  standards.  The  rate  should  not  be  increased 
so  rapidly  as  to  impose  undue  hardship  on  the  students  now  in  high 
school.  Care  should  be  taken  that  those  denied  admission  by 
successive  increases  in  admissions  standards  have  alternate 
possibilities  for  education  beyond  the  high  school  available  to 
them. 


3.  The  Negro  institutions  must  employ  well-qualified  directors  of 
admissions  and  a  minimum  admissions  staff.  Only  in  this  way  can 
they  promote  effective  recruitment  and  develop  and  implement 
meaningful  admissions  criteria. 


4.  A  vigorous  recruiting  program  aimed  at  attracting  better  students 
must  be  developed  by  the  Negro  colleges. 
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5.  The  raising  of  admissions  standards  will  necessitate  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  on  each  Negro  college  campus  of  a  remedial 
program  for  marginal  students  at  least  until  1972. 

6.  Library  holdings  and  services  must  be  increased  to  serve  better 
students,  stronger  faculties,  and  broader  academic  programs. 

Facilities  must  be  provided  where  needed  to  serve  both  remedial 
and  upgraded  new  programs. 

8.  The  relatively  weaker  position  of  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges 
as  a  whole  with  regard  to  admissions  standards  and  the  differences 
in  standards  between  them  and  most  of  the  other  institutions  in 
the  State  need  to  be  better  explained  to  and  better  understood 

by  the  public. 

9.  Faculty  in  the  five  institutions  should  be  strengthened  by 

(a)  additional  support  to  permit  extensive  recruitment  of 
faculty 

(b)  competitive  salaries  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold 
highly  qualified  teachers 

(c)  study  grants  to  make  leaves  possible  for  faculty  members 
to  receive  advanced  graduate  training 

(d)  in-service  faculty  improvement  programs 

A  major  problem  regarding  faculty  results  from  the  non-competitive 
position  of  the  Negro  colleges  in  relation  to  faculty  salaries  in  other 
tax-supported  senior  institutions.  Table  II  reflects  the  comparisons  of 
base  salaries  of  the  five  Negro  colleges  in  two  groupings.  The  three  four- 
year  Negro  colleges  are  compared  to  two  other  four-year  institutions.  The 
two  Negro  colleges  offering  graduate  instruction  are  compared  to  the  three 
other  colleges  which  offer  similar  programs  and  have  comparable  graduate 
to  undergraduate  student  ratios.  In  both  groupings  the  average  Negro 
college  salaries  are  lower.  The  salaries  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  reflected  a  nine  per  cent  increase  for  the  three  four-year  Negro 
colleges.  However,  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to  equalize  funds  available 
for  recruiting  and  retaining  faculty  comparable  to  that  of  other  tax-supported 
colleges  offering  similar  programs. 
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TABLE  II 

BASE  AVERAGE  FACULTY  SALARY  (NINE  MONTHS)  AT  SELECTED 
NORTH  CAROLINA  TAX-SUPPORTED  SENIOR  COLLEGES,  1966-67 


Group  A 

Elizabeth  City  State  College 

7933* 

Fayetteville  State  College 

8024* 

Winston-Salem  State  College 

7949* 

Pembroke 

8128 

Wilmington 

8501 

Group  B 

Agricultural  and  Technical 

College 

8605 

North  Carolina  College 

8844 

Appalachian  State  Teachers 

College 

9428** 

East  Carolina  College 

9078 

Western  Carolina  College 

9025 

*  Advisory  Budget  Commission  recommends  97<>  increase  for  1967-68 
at  ECSC,  FSC,  WSSC,  87o  for  others  in  this  group. 

**Advisory  Budget  Commission  recommends  77>  increase  for  1967-68, 
870  for  others  in  this  group. 


There  is  need  for  additional  salary  funds  for  the  Negro  colleges  out  of 
which  (1)  merit  salary  increments  may  be  provided,  and  (2)  salaries  above 
those  permitted  at  present  may  be  made  possible  in  order  to  recruit  the 
necessary  specialists  and  more  highly  trained  faculty  members  in  the  academic 
disciplines  needed  by  those  colleges.  At  present,  26  per  cent  of  the  faculty 
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members  at  the  Negro  colleges  hold  doctorates,  while  at  the  white  four- 
year  colleges  these  percentages  are  33  per  cent,  and  at  the  white  five- 
year  colleges  38  per  cent. 

Study  grants  for  faculty  members  who  show  promise  as  teachers  is  a 
productive  way  to  upgrade  the  preparation  level  of  a  faculty.  Grants  to 
pursue  advanced  graduate  study  usually  require  a  commitment  to  return  for 
a  specified  period  of  service.  There  is  also  need  to  provide  in-service 
training  during  the  regular  and  summer  school  terms,  and  for  opportunities 
for  faculty  members  to  attend  meetings  of  professional  and  learned  societies. 
Private  colleges  and  public  colleges  alike  have  found  these  to  be  extremely 
valuable  ways  of  strengthening  and  improving  their  faculties. 

The  quality  of  the  graduates  (output)  depends  (1)  on  admissions 
standards  and  the  quality  of  the  entering  students  (input)  and  (2)  on 
the  quality  of  the  educational  experience  of  students  between  admission 
and  graduation.  The  educational  experience  in  turn  depends  on  student 
capabilities  and  the  abilities  of  college  teachers  and  others  responsible 
for  the  academic,  cultural  and  social  environment. 

Those  persons  in  positions  of  administrative  and  educational  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  five  tax-supported  traditionally  Negro  colleges  in  North  Carolina 
are  convinced  that  they  can  and  must  lift  the  level  of  excellence  in  teaching 
and  learning  at  these  institutions.  Their  aim  is  to  educate  students  who 
will  be  effective  and  productive  members  of  society.  To  lift  the  level  of 
excellence  will  require  a  commitment  from  the  State  to  provide  additional 


resources  and  support. 


CHAPTER  IV 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  MAKE  NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
THE  TAX-SUPPORTED  TRADITIONALLY  NEGRO  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Convinced  that  the  five  traditionally  Negro  tax-supported  colleges 
in  North  Carolina  should  be  strengthened,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
has  sought  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  problems.  The 
Board's  findings  are  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages  and  in  the 
appendices.  These  institutions  are  at  a  crossroads.  One  road  leads 
to  academic  excellence  without  excuse.  That  route  is  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

As  the  result  of  conferences  that  have  been  held  since  October  1966, 
the  administrative  heads  of  these  five  colleges  have  agreed  upon  ways  to 
achieve  this  goal.  They  expect  to:  (1)  establish  and  raise  admissions 
requirements,  (2)  control  enrollment  to  match  resources  available  and 
goals  to  be  achieved,  (3)  progressively  improve  the  quality  of  their 
instructional  programs,  and  (4)  increase  the  amount  and  efficiency  of 
student  services.  They  expect  that  such  procedures  will:  (1)  raise 
the  academic  capability  of  their  student  bodies,  (2)  improve  the  climate 
for  learning  on  their  campuses,  (3)  decrease  rates  of  attrition, 

(4)  attract  more  able  students,  and  (5)  result  in  additional  graduates 
qualified  for  more  productive  employment  or  for  graduate  study. 

To  achieve  these  ambitious  goals,  increased  financial  assistance  is 
needed.  For  the  Negro  colleges  to  develop  along  the  lines  recommended, 
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funds  far  in  excess  of  those  previously  thought  necessary  will  be  required. 
In  the  recent  past,  State  support  of  the  Negro  institutions  has  been, 
generally  speaking,  comparable  to  that  provided  the  white  institutions. 
Historically  this  has  not  been  true.  Therefore,  as  the  Negro  colleges 
raise  their  admissions  standards,  revise  their  curricula,  and  prepare  to 
offer  a  higher  quality  educational  opportunity  to  their  students,  special 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  "catch  up"  funds  will  be  required  to 

enable  them  to  make  an  orderly  transition. 

These  five  institutions  in  Fall  1966  submitted  "B"  Budget  requests  to 
the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  totaling  $5,840,191  "for  appropriations  to 
finance  improvements  or  expansions  in  already  established  programs  or  to 
establish  new  programs."  Of  this  total  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  recommended  $1,346,686  and  in  Volume  II  of  the  Budget 
Recommendations  to  the  1967  General  Assembly  said  concerning  "Developing 
Institutions"* 


Of  great  importance  among  the  recommendations 
anticipated  from  the  Board  of  Higher  Education's  long 
range  State-wide  plan  for  higher  education  are  those 
concerning  the  future  of  our  predominantly  Negro  colleges. 
We  believe  that  the  philosophy  under  which  these  instil 
tutions  were  created  is  outmoded,  that  their  continued 
development  along  present  lines  will  prove  to  be  costly 
to  the  State,  and  that  sweeping  changes  are  required 
if  they  are  to  assume  their  places  in  the  mainstream 
of  higher  education.  Since  the  results  of  the  Board's 
studies  are  not  available  to  us  at  this  time,  however, 
we  have  limited  our  recommendations  for  these  institutions 
to  selected  modest  improvements,  on  the  expectation  that 
the  General  Assembly  will  act  on  the  more  comprehensive 
recommendations  of  the  Board  when  these  are  presented, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds. 


*State  of  North  Carolina,  The  Budget  (1967-69),  Volume  II,  November  23, 
1966,  p.  xxii. 
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In  January  1967  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  requested  that  each  of 
the  five  Negro  colleges  indicate  the  cost  of  implementing  higher  admissions 
standards  and  faculty  improvement  programs  designed  to  bring  the  institu¬ 
tions  into  a  comparable  position  with  other  State  colleges.  The  estimated 
cost  of  accomplishing  these  goals  came  to  a  total  of  $8,250,000  or  $6.9 
million  more  than  had  been  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission. 

After  additional  consultation  with  the  presidents  of  these  colleges, 
it  was  decided  that  the  amount  should  be  negotiated  downward  to  emphasize 
improvement  in  instruction,  student  services  (such  as  admissions  and 
recruitment),  salary  increases  and  improvement  programs  for  faculty, 
student  aid,  data  processing  personnel  or  equipment,  and  library  holdings 
and  services. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  further  evaluated  the  requests, 
by  institution  and  by  purpose  and  function.  In  addition  the  Board  and 
Board  staff  have  sought  to  appraise  realistically  the  importance  of  each 
request  and  the  capacity  of  each  institution  to  implement  its  specific 
plans  for  improvement.  As  a  result,  the  amount  requested  has  been  further 
reduced  to  $2,891,110  over  and  above  that  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  therefore  recommends  that  this  amount 
be  appropriated  for  the  1967-69  biennium  over  and  above  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission.  The  Board  further  recommends  that  these 
additional  funds  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  be 

re-allocated  by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  specific  proposals  from  the  five 

Negro  institutions,  for  the  purposes  or  objects  indicated  in  Table  III. 
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TABLE  III 

FUNDS  REQUESTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  TO  BE  RE-ALLOCATED 
TO  THE  TAX-SUPPORTED  NEGRO  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AS  SPECIAL 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


(1967-1969  Biennium) 


1967-68 

1968-69 

102 

Student  Services 

To  provide  personnel  (Admissions  officers, 
financial  aid  officers,  placement  officers, 
counselors),  staff  personnel,  supplies, 
materials,  equipment,  and  programs  for 
substantially  raising  the  level  of  the 
student  body 

$187,794 

$241,366 

104 

Instruction 

To  provide  faculty  salary  adjustments, 
study  grants,  in-service  training,  and 
special  equipment  for  instruction 

$856,752 

$952,610 

105 

Data  Processing 

Staff,  equipment  rental,  supplies, 
materials 

$  57,904 

$  69,120 

109 

Library 

To  increase  library  holdings  and  services 

$  90,968 

$119,696 

200 

Student  Aid 

Special  Scholarships 

$105,000 

$210,000 

$1,298,318 

$1,592,792 

$2,891, 

,110 

Governor  Moore,  in  his  "Special  Message  on  Higher  Education  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina"  (March  30,  1967),  included  the  following 


reference  to  these  needs: 
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"In  its  interim  report,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  recognizes 
the  special  problems  and  needs  of  North  Carolina's  predominantly 
Negro  colleges.  The  report  points  out  that  State-supported  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  category,  as  others  throughout  the  South,  are  facing 
'an  extraordinarily  difficult  period  of  transition.'  While  striving 
to  raise  their  general  academic  standards,  these  institutions  are 
faced  with  providing  for  the  immediate  needs  of  students  who  are 
often  inadequately  prepared. 

"The  report  states  that  admissions  standards  must  be  raised 
if  these  institutions  are  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  offerings.  Three  conditions,  according  to  the  study,  are 
necessary.  First,  there  must  be  a  gradual  raising  of  admissions 
standards.  Second,  students  obviously  unqualified  to  complete  college 
level  work  must  be  directed  to  the  college  preparatory  programs  as 
well  as  the  vocational  and  technical  programs  in  the  community 
college  system.  And,  third,  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges 
need  special  financial  assistance  to  make  an  orderly  transition. 

"The  Board  recommends  in  this  area:  (1)  that  admissions 
standards  at  State-supported  predominantly  Negro  institutions  be 
raised  to  the  equal  of  their  white  counterparts  by  1972;  (2)  that 
this  transition  be  carefully  coordinated  with  the  expansion  of 
the  community  college  system;  and  (3)  that  special  financial 
assistance  be  provided  by  this  and  succeeding  General  Assemblies 
for  necessary  strengthening  of  faculty,  curricula  and  facilities 
at  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges.  I  concur  in  these  general 
recommendations . 

"The  Board  of  Higher  Education  will  submit  soon  a  detailed 
report  concerning  the  implementation  of  such  a  program.  At  that 
time,  the  Board  will  request  an  appropriation  of  $2.9  million 
to  provide  immediate  special  financial  assistance  for  our  predomi¬ 
nantly  Negro  colleges.  These  funds,  if  available,  would  be 
wisely  spent  and  would  benefit  the  educational  programs  of  these 
institutions  and  the  entire  State.  This  request,  however,  as 
other  supplemental  requests,  must  be  considered  in  light  of 
available  revenue." 

In  order  not  to  delay  putting  this  request  for  "special  financial 
assistance"  for  these  five  Negro  colleges  before  the  Joint  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  1967  General  Assembly  until  this  report  was  available,  a 
summary  of  the  report  and  the  above  request  for  $2,891,110  was  communicated 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Joint  Committee  by  letter  on  April  28,  1967. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY 

North  Carolina's  traditionally  Negro  colleges,  along  with  other 
similar  colleges  throughout  the  country,  face  extraordinarily  difficult 
problems  of  adjustment  as  they  move  from  segregated  institutions  into 
the  mainstream  of  higher  education  and  greater  service  to  the  State.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  must  continue  for  some  time  to  educate  many  students 
who  are  inadequately  prepared  for  admission  to  other  academic  institutions. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  so  develop  that  they  will  have  the  same 
standards  and  provide  educational  opportunity  equal  to  those  of  their 
white  counterparts. 

The  five  Negro  colleges  which  are  the  subject  of  this  report  must  be 
provided  with  the  resources  to  enable  them  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  educational  programs  in  order  to  assure  that  their  graduates  are 
better  able  to  compete  on  a  par  with  others  in  the  job  market.  To  make 
this  possible,  improvements  are  called  for  across  the  board.  These 
colleges  must  be  equipped  to  meet  the  challenge  of  today's  expanding 
opportunities  and  those  which  promise  to  develop  in  the  years  ahead. 

Today,  the  Negro  colleges  are  torn  between  their  historical  role  of  pro¬ 
viding  education  beyond  the  high  school  to  many  students  who  are  handicapped 
by  inadequate  preparation,  and  the  realization  that  their  role  in  the  future 
must  be  to  provide  education  of  quality  to  all  without  reference  to  race. 
These  colleges  are  committed  to  the  latter  course  but  cannot  implement 
their  commitment  without  the  necessary  support. 
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The  five  tax-supported  traditionally  Negro  colleges  in  North  Carolina 
were  created  at  various  times  and  differ  among  themselves  in  purposes  and 
goals.  North  Carolina  College  evolved  into  a  liberal  arts  college; 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College  at  Greensboro  was  created  as  the  Negro 
land-grant  college  in  North  Carolina;  and  Elizabeth  City  State  College, 
Fayetteville  State  College  and  Winston-Salem  State  College  were  established 
to  meet  the  need  for  Negro  elementary  school  teachers  in  the  State.  In 
1957  the  General  Assembly  restated  the  purposes  of  Winston-Salem  State, 
Fayetteville  State  and  Elizabeth  City  State  to  include  teacher  training 
for  public  schools  in  general,  without  specific  reference  to  elementary 
schools,  and  such  other  programs  as  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  might 
approve . 

These  five  colleges  developed  independently  of  each  other  and  of  the 
white  institutions  in  the  State.  In  the  past  they  were  not  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of  educational  development  in  North  Carolina,  and  as  each  year 
went  by  they  found  themselves  further  behind  the  white  institutions  in 
most  aspects  of  their  operations. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  in  working  toward  achieving  its 
purpose  of  planning  and  promoting  "the  development  of  a  sound,  vigorous, 
progressive  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education  in  the  State,"  has 
assisted  the  Negro  institutions  in  their  efforts  to  adjust  to  the  demands 
of  a  rapidly  changing  society.  The  tempo  of  these  activities  quickened  in 
1964  and  early  1965.  Several  of  the  colleges  had  instituted  remedial 
courses  before  1966,  and  followed  the  recommendations  of  consultants  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  needed  government  and  foundation  grants.  All  of 
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the  five  traditionally  Negro  colleges  are  working  out  assistance  agreements 
with  several  major  universities. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  Board's  activities  in  working  with  the  Negro 
colleges  from  1959  to  the  present  is  included  in  Appendix  A.  At  first 
the  Board  worked  most  closely  with  the  three  Negro  teachers  colleges  as 
they  moved  toward  expanded  and  upgraded  academic  programs.  By  1965  the 
Board  had  extended  its  concern  to  all  five  colleges  and  the  overall 
problems  of  Negro  higher  education  and  had  sponsored  several  special  studies 
and  conferences  aimed  at  finding  solutions  to  these  problems.  Basically 
these  problems  result  from  the  fact  that  for  too  long  the  State-supported 
Negro  colleges  of  North  Carolina  have  had  inadequate  financial  support, 
too  many  students  with  inadequate  educational  backgrounds,  high  student 
dropout  rates,  a  serious  shortage  of  qualified  and  research-oriented 
faculty,  inadequate  administrative  staff  and  facilities,  and  too  great 
an  emphasis  on  teacher  education  with  too  little  on  general  liberal 
education.  As  the  result  of  these  conditions  they  have  been  able  to 
prepare  too  few  of  their  students  for  the  new  opportunities  now  open  to 
Negroes . 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  been  aware  of  the  handicaps  of  the 
Negro  colleges  for  some  time.  The  record  shows  that  recent  legislatures 
and  administrations  have  provided  increased  financial  assistance.  However, 
the  State's  concern  has  not  until  now  produced  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
problem  at  the  level  of  the  institutions  themselves. 

As  part  of  its  long-range  planning  study,  and  with  the  intention  of 
developing  recommendations  for  action  that  would  lead  to  urgently  needed 
changes,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Fall  of  1966  inaugurated  a 
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series  of  meetings  of  the  presidents  and  representatives  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  five  Negro  colleges,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  and  Board  staff.  A  number  of  areas  which  need  improvement 
were  identified  by  the  administrative  heads  of  the  five  colleges  and 
concurred  in  by  representatives  of  their  boards  of  trustees  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  its  staff.  Those  areas  were: 
admissions  standards,  recruitment  and  retention  of  students,  placement 
services,  financial  aid  to  students,  testing  and  counseling  and  other 
student  services;  recruitment  of  qualified  faculty,  in-service  programs 
for  faculty  improvement,  faculty  salaries,  fringe  benefits  and  incentives; 
administrative  services,  and  interinstitutional  cooperation  with  other 
colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Improvement  in  most  if  not  all  these 
areas  will  depend  upon  significantly  increased  financial  resources  and 
support . 

It  was  agreed  at  these  meetings  that  immediate  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  most  pressing  problems,  namely  developing  and  implementing 
higher  admissions  standards  and  assisting  students  and  faculties  in  the 
Negro  colleges  in  their  adjustment  to  higher  standards.  As  the  first 
step,  the  administrative  heads  of  the  five  colleges  agreed  to  establish 
more  realistic  admissions  standards.  In  order  to  implement  higher  admissions 
standards,  however,  special  enrichment  programs  for  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators  must  be  established  and  faculty  salaries  must  be  raised  if 
these  institutions  are  to  attract  qualified  staff  to  accomplish  what  is 
required . 

As  the  traditionally  Negro  colleges  raise  their  admissions  standards-- 
a  necessary  prerequisite  of  improving  the  quality  of  their  educational 
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of f erings--they  can  do  so  only  if  at  least  three  conditions  exist.  These 
three  conditions  were  set  forth  in  the  Board's  Interim  Report  and 
Recommendations  and  were  reiterated  by  Governor  Moore  in  his  March  30 
Special  Higher  Education  Message  to  the  1967  General  Assembly.  First, 
there  must  be  a  gradual  raising  of  admissions  standards  to  levels  equal 
to  their  white  counterparts.  Second,  those  students  who  are  obviously 
unqualified  to  complete  college  level  work  should  be  directed  to 
alternate  post-high  school  educational  opportunities  in  the  community 
college  system.  Third,  the  Negro  colleges  must  have  special  financial 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  make  an  orderly  transition  to  their  new 
role.  Because  State  support  to  Negro  institutions  has  not  always  been 
comparable  to  that  given  white  institutions,  they  will  need  special 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  "catch  up"  funds. 

The  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  limited  their 
"...recommendations  for  these  institutions  to  selected  modest  improve¬ 
ments,  on  the  expectation  that  the  General  Assembly  will  act  on  the  more 
comprehensive  recommendations  of  the  Board  when  these  are  presented, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds."  As  the  result  of  extensive 
consultation  and  analysis  of  needs,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
recommends  in  this  report  that  $2,891,110  over  and  above  that  recommended 
by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  for 
re-allocat ion  to  these  institutions. 

This  request  was  communicated  to  the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  1967  General  Assembly  by  letter  dated  April  28,  1967,  in  advance 
of  the  publication  of  this  report. 
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Intr  oduct ion 

The  five  tax-supported  traditionally  Negro  colleges  in  North  Carolina  were 
in  existence  long  before  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  established  by 
the  1955  General  Assembly.  The  Board,  in  planning  and  promoting  "the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sound,  vigorous,  progressive  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education 
in  the  State,"  has  from  the  beginning  assisted  the  Negro  colleges  in  thier 
efforts  to  adjust  to  new  roles  and  to  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

Created  at  various  times,  these  colleges  differ  among  themselves  in 
purposes  and  goalso  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham  evolved  into  a  liberal 
arts  college;  A  and  T  College  at  Greensboro  was  created  as  the  Negro  land-grant 
college  in  North  Carolina;  and  Elizabeth  City  State  College,  Fayetteville  State 
College  and  Winston-Salem  State  College  were  established  to  meet  the  need  for 
elementary  school  teachers  in  the  State.  In  fact,  all  five  institutions  have 
been  historically  concerned  primarily  with  teacher  training. 

In  1957  the  General  Assembly  re-stated  in  the  statutes  the  purposes  of 
Winston-Salem  State,  Fayetteville  State  and  Elizabeth  City  State  to  include 
teacher  training  for  the  public  schools  in  general  (not  limited,  as  before,  to 
elementary  schools)  and  such  other  programs  as  the  newly  created  Board  of  Higher 
Education  might  approve. 

Early  Activities  -  1959 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  been  actively  involved  with  these  five 
colleges  since  1959  in  efforts  to  strengthen  and  broaden  academic  programs, 
improve  faculties  and  facilities  and  otherwise  to  correct  deficiencies  that 
have  accumulated  over  the  years.  Attention  was  focused  initially  on  Elizabeth 
City  State  College,  Fayetteville  State  College  and  Winston-Salem  State  College 
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where  only  one  degree  program  was  offered  (the  Eachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary 
Education)  and  where  only  small  percentages  of  faculty  members  held  doctoral 
degrees. 

In  early  1959,  the  Director  of  Higher  Education  (Dr,  J ,  Harris  Purks) 
held  a  series  of  conferences  with  administrative  officials  of  these  three 
colleges,  with  members  of  the  Board,  and  with  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission, 
looking  to  ways  to  strengthen  the  academic  programs  of  the  three  institutions. 

In  March  1959  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  of  the 
Southern  Association  cf  Colleges  and  Schools  was  advised  that  the  following 
recommendations  had  been  made  by  the  Beard  to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
on  behalf  of  the  three  col leges s 

■  ’1)  An  increase  in  excess  of  107,  in  the  salary  account  for 
academic  personnel  at  these  institutions  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  institutions 

( 2 '  !B{  Budget  personnel  additions  of  two  Ph,D,!s  in  fundamental 
academic  subjects;  $30,000  for  the  biennium  for  each  of  these 
institutions 

"(3)  5B?  Budget  (increases)  in  appropriations  for  books  and 
periodicals, , 0 

"  (4)  $15,000  for  the  biennium  for  Fayetteville  for  a  vocational 
program  in  radio/ television  repair 

"(5)  *B*  Budget  (increases)  for  equipment,,," 
and  that  the  Board  had 

'-authorized  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  Fayetteville 
State  Teachers  College,  and  Winston°Salem  State  Teachers  College 
to  plan  to  develop  solid  academic  majors  in  a  few  selected  fields 
depending  upon  success  in  obtaining  Ph,D,'s  and  other  qualified 
instructional  personnel,” 

In  April  1959  these  institutions  were  encouraged  by  the  Director  of  Higher 
Education  to  begin  "to  offer  majors  in  more  basic  subjects,  such  as  English, 
history,  mathematics,  languages  and  so  forth, , , /exercising  care  in  filling 
teaching  vacancies  with  highly  qualified  people,"  As  the  result  of  the  Board's 
support,  the  three  teachers  colleges  began  to  develop  academic  majors  for 
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students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools,,  The  Board  and  its  staff  have 
continued  to  work  with  these  colleges,,  and  with  North  Carolina  College  and 
A  and  T  College  as  well,  in  their  efforts  to  expand  and  improve  their  academic 
programs o 

Studies  by  Consultants  °  1963  and  1964 

Teams  of  outstanding  educational  consultants  selected  by  the  Board  visited 
the  five  Negro  colleges  in  1963  and  1964  to  appraise  the  quality  of  their  students, 
faculties,  academic  programs  and  administrations,,* * 

These  consultants  were  outstanding  educators  in  the  humanities,  the  sciences, 
the  social  sciences,  and  Education.  They  paid  close  attention  to  all  aspects 
of  teaching  and  administration  at  the  five  colleges  and  submitted  reports  to 
the  Board  and  to  the  presidents.  The  reports  were  both  critical  and  constructive. 
All  repealed  in  varying  degrees  weaknesses  in  students,  faculty,  and  facilities. 
Each  report  was  careful  to  point  out  needed  improvements,  and  none  confirmed  the 
capacity  of  the  institution  to  expand  its  offerings  without  considerable  prior 
strengthening  across  the  board. 

Dean  Frcntis  Johnston  of  Davidson  College,  chairman  of  the  consultants, 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  September  1964  that  the  several 
institutions  shared  a  number  "of  common  problems;  deficiencies  of  students  in 
basic  skills  (English,  reading,  mathematics),  the  relationship  of  admissions 
policies  to  budgets,  low  salaries,  the  need  for  faculty  enrichment  programs, 
and  the  need  for  effective  leadership."  The  dimensions  of  the  problems  identified 
by  the  consultants  had  never  before  been  so  starkly  outlined.  The  Board  adopted 


*The  consultants  who  visited  Winston~Salem  State  College  in  1963  were 
George  Abernethy  of  Davidson  College;  Herman  Branson  of  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Dean  Jameson  Jones  of  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Tennessee;  and 
Henry  Stroups  of  Wake  Forest  College.  The  consultants  who  visited  Elizabeth 
City  State  College,  Fayetteville  State  College,  North  Carolina  College,  and  A 
and  T  College  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1964  were  Dean  Frontis  Johnston  of 
Davidson  College;  Allen  Easley  of  Wake  Forest  College;  Richard  Leach  of  Duke 
University;  Isaac  Miller  of  Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  and 
Philip  Vairo  of  Hunter  College,  New  York. 
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the  following  statement  and  approved,  in  principle , 

!,the  plans  under  consideration  which  may  lead  to  the  improvement 
of  the  educational  programs  now  being  provided  for  students  lacking 
the  basic  skills.  It  urges  the  professional  staff  /of  the  Board/ 
to  pursue  vigorously  appropriate  consultations  with  educators  within 
the  State  and  outside  the  State,  and  others,  toward  the  end  of 
finding  the  best  solution  to  the  problem. 

"The  Beard  does  not,  of  course,  approve,  in  advance,  any  specific 
program.  It  expects  to  be  kept  abreast  of  negotiations  and 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  specific 
proposal  intended  to  lead  to  action." 


Conference  <=»  March  14=15,  1965 

After  further  discussions  in  October  1964  it  was  decided  that  a  conference 
on  the  development  of  a  program  of  compensatory  education  should  be  the  next 
step.  With  support  provided  by  the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation,  plans 
were  initiated  for  such  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Chapel  Hill  on  March  14=15, 

1965.  Invitations  were  issued  to  a  large  number  of  interested  and  concerned 
persons?  presidents  of  the  five  Negro  colleges,  representatives  of  the  Rockefeller, 
Carnegie  and  Ford  foundations,  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education,  consultants  who  had 
participated  in  the  earlier  campus  visitations,  several  members  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  its  staff,  and  others.*  As  background  material,  each 
person  invited  was  supplied  with  three  documents  prepared  by  the  Board  staff. 

One  dealt  with  compensatory  and  developmental  programs  in  use  elsewhere  in  the 
nation  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  Another  was  a  summary  of  statements 
by  the  presidents  of  the  five  tax=suppor ted  traditionally  Negro  colleges  on  five 
points? 

1,  The  ability  of  their  student s°=most  of  the  presidents  reported 
that  they  lacked  accurate  data  on  this  point. 

2.  The  admissions  policies  then  in  effect==in  most  cases  they  were 
minimal  and  just  coming  into  use. 

^Persons  in  attendance  at  the  March  15=16,  1965,  conference  are  listed  in 
Attachment  I. 
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3o  The  remedial  programs  then  in  ef  feet  ^mathematics,  English,,  and 

reading  programs  had  been  instituted  at  two  or  three  of  the  colleges, 
and  a  remedial  science  program  had  been  started  at  A  and  T. 

4S  The  reasons  students  attended  the  cclleges=~their  low  cost  and 
proximity  were  the  primary  reasons  advanced,, 

50  The  kinds  of  occupations  graduates  of  the  colleges  entered-- 

predominantly  teaching,  but  with  graduates  moving  progressively 
into  business,  industry,  and  government  as  well. 

The  third  document  was  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 

several  consultants  to  the  five  institutions  mentioned  earlier. 

Governor  Moore  was  the  first  speaker  at  the  opening  session  of  the  conference. 
He  addressed  himself  to  the  needs  of  the  Negro  colleges  in  particular  and  called 
for  improvement  at  all  levels  of  education  in  the  State,  "Our  job/*  he  said, 

"is  to  find  answers  and  act  as  quickly  as  possible  on  those  answers,"  The 
Director  of  Higher  Education  (Dr.  William  C,  Archie)  then  reviewed  the  situation,* 
and  proposed  that  effective  developmental  programs  be  devised  which  would  avoid 
the  "pitfalls,  snags,  and  booby-traps"  so  often  encountered  in  establishing  such 
programs.  He  as'keds  "What  should  be  the  programs  of  the  colleges  to  aid  them 
in  developing  intellectual  skills,  tastes,  and  some  enthusiasm  for  ideas?"  He 
urged  more  than  lip  service  to  the  development  idea  and  outlined  the  principles 
on  which  a  successful  program  might  be  based.  Copies  of  a  short  paper  entitled 
"A  Brief  Statement  Concerning  Tax-Supported  Negro  Higher  Education  in  North 
Carolina"  were  distributed.  The  Statement  contained  the  suggestion  chat  the 
Board  sponsor  an  "exper imental  program  at  each  of  the  Negro  Colleges. ,, the 
details  of  such  programs  to  be  worked  out  by  the  college  presidents 


*The  situation  confronted  by  disadvantaged  students  in  weaker  institutions  was 
later  summarized  as  follows  in  a  Raleigh  Times  editorials 

"soothe  trouble  with  the  Negro  colleges  actually  begins  in  the  first 
grade  of  the  Negro  schools  of  North  Carolina .over  the  generations, 
separate  but  equal  has  meant  separate  and  not  equal .,,, this  means 
that  poorly  prepared  high  school  graduates  have  been  thronging  into 
Negro  colleges,  and  that  so  many  poorly  prepared  college  graduates 
have  been  sent  out  into  the  teaching  field  to  perpetuate  the  circle 
of  educational  injustice," 
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with  consultants,  '■  It  was  Dr,  Archie’s  hope  that  the  Statement  would  be 
approved  by  the  presidents  and  then  be  submitted  by  them  to  their  boards  of 
trustees  for  action,* 

For  a  variety  of  reasons ,  some  of  which  were  not  connected  with  the 
conference  itself,  the  conference  adjourned  without  making  any  specific 
recommendations.  As  Frank  Bowles,  at  the  time  program  director  on  the 
Education  Division  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  one  of  the  participants;,  observed 
later j  however,  the  "conference  uncovered  some  very  fundamental  problems," 

What  must  be  done  next,  he  suggested;,  was  to  devote  attention  to  what  was 
"necessary  to  bring  the  Negro  colleges  up  to  a  standard  which  /would/  permit 
their  eventual  integration,  and  what  extraordinary  resources  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  £was /  prepared  to  develop  and  supply  to  that  end," 

The  basic  problem  of  what  should  be  done  remained.  At  least,  as  a  result 
of  the  attention  devoted  to  the  problems  of  Negro  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  Board  staff,  the  several  consultants,  the  officials  of  the 
institutions  themselves,  and  others  over  a  period  of  several  years,  the 
problems  were  better  and  more  widely  known  by  early  1965  than  ever  before.  It 
was  clear  to  many  people,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State  that  for  too  long  these 
five  colleges  had  had  inadequate  financial  support,  far  too  high  a  student 
dropout  rate,  too  many  poorly  qualified  students  and  inadequate  staff  and 
facilities,  too  great  an  emphasis  on  vocational  preparation  and  too  little  on 
general  liberal  education,  and  were  not  doing  all  that  could  or  should  be 
dene  to  adjust  their  graduates  to  the  changing  role  of  the  Negro  in  society. 

Studies  by  Consultants  °  1965 

Shortly  after  the  March  1965  conference  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  it,  the 
Board  approached  the  problem  by  taking  another  tack.  It  once  again  engaged 

"A  copy  of  the  "Statement"  is  included  as  Attachment  II  tc  this  report. 
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consultants.)  this  time  specialists  in  the  language  arts  and  readings  mathematics, 
science,  and  testing  and  measurement*  to  visit  the  five  Negro  colleges  and  to 
confer  with  administrative  officials  and  faculty  members.  It  was  anticipated 
that  their  recommendations  would  help  each  institution  work  out  its  own  devel¬ 
opmental  program,  tailored  to  its  own  facilities  and  potentialities  and  to  the 
goals  it  believed  it  could  actually  accomplish  in  bringing  its  students  up  to 
the  level  expected  of  entering  college  students.  It  was  hoped  that  the  programs 
developed  with  the  help  of  these  consultants  could  be  presented  to  foundations 
for  support. 

Once  again  the  consultants 5  reports  were  comprehensive  and  helpful.  Their 
findings  and  recommendations  were  much  the  same  for  all  five  institutions. 


With  reference  to  the  admissions  process,  Brinkley  and  Daniels  in  summarizing 
their  evaluation  of  and  recommendations  for  all  five  institutions  registered 


"the  strongest  possible  concern  and  regret  to  find  that  the 
predominantly  Negro  institution  is  seriously  hampered , 0 „ by 
the  lack  of  many  opportunities  which  are  available  to  its 
brother  institutions  in  the  predominantly  white  category,” 

Specifically,  they  dealt  with  five  matters? 

First,  student  recruitment?  the  colleges  had  no  budget  or  staff 
for  ax.  active  and  aggressive  recruitment  program..  To  establish  such 
a  program  should  be  an  immediate  goal  of  each  college. 

Second,  there  was  litcle  or  no  articulation  between  the  colleges 
and  the  secondary  schools  they  serve,  or  communication  among  the 
colleges  themselves  concerning  admissions  policies.  Such  articulation 
and  communication  should  be  developed. 

Third,  there  was  too  little  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  scholar¬ 
ships  available  to  students;  therefore  none  of  the  colleges  drew  the 
better  prepared  and  more  able  students,  who  could  obtain  scholarships 
elsewhere.  Money  for  such  scholarships  was  a  serious  need. 


*'W,  Scott  Gehman  of  Duke  University  served  as  consultant  in  counseling  and 
guidance;  J,  A,  Easley,  Research  Coordinator  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Committee  on  School  Mathematics,  in  science  and  mathematics  teacher  education; 
W,  H,  Brinkley  and  Fred  Daniels  of  the  Admissions  Office  at  Duke  University 
in  the  field  of  admissions;  J,  A,  Davis,  Senior  Research  Psychologist  at  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  in  the  field  of  testing;  and  Earl  Russell  of  the 
North  Carolina  Advancement  School,  Winston-Salem,  in  reading  and  the  language 
arts. 
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Fourth,  there  was  absence  of  admissions  research  at  any  of  the 
collegeso  No  validity  studies  of  such  admissions  requirements  as  are 
imposed  had  been  made,  nor  had  advantage  been  taken  of  the  free  offer 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  conduct,  validity  studies,, 

Fifth,  and  perhaps  most  important g  meaningful  admissions  standards 
were  not  in  effect  at  several  institutions--minimum  test  scores  should  be 
required,  adhered  to,  and  eventually  raised. 

Professor  Gehman  visited  only  Winston-Salem-  State  and  Fayetteville.  State  and 
his  recommendations  were  similar  with  regard  to  both  institutions.  He  noted  the 
need  for  professionally  trained  counselors  on  the  two  campuses,  both  to  give 
students  better  counsel  and  to  free  administrators  and  teaching  faculty  of 
responsibility  for  counseling  and  guidance.  He  recommended  that  the  best  way 
to  build  a  counseling  service  would  be  to  establish  a  Department  of  Psychology 
on  both  campuses.  He  also  recommended  that  an  all-college  counseling  center 
be  established  at  Fayetteville  serviced  by  two  professionally  trained  counselors 
and  that  assistants  be  provided  for  the  Deans  of  Men  and  Women, 

Dr,  Easley  visited  Elizabeth  City  State,  Winston-Salem  State  and  Fayetteville 
State,  His  recommendations  were  for  each  of  the  three  campuses  individually. 

For  Elizabeth  City  he  recommended  the  development  of  an  integrated  program  cf 
science  and  mathematics  education  to  upgrade  the  preparation  of  pre-service  and 
in-service  teachers  including  a  pilot  teaching  laboratory  in  elementary  school 
mathematics,  the  development  of  a  group  of  "model"  teachers  to  demonstrate 
new  teaching  techniques,  summer  programs  for  high  school,  students,  and  increased 
opportunities  for  faculty  study  and  research.  For  Winston-Salem,  he  recommended 
vary  much  the  same  things  as  for  Elizabeth  City  with  the  addition  of  a  ”How  to 
Study"  course  for  college  students,  summer  conferences  for  in-service  teachers, 
a  faculty  study  and  exchange  program,  and  a  program  of  undergraduate  research. 

In  his  report  on  Winston-Salem,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  need  for 
certain  instructional  equipment.  For  Fayetteville  State,  his  recommendations 
were  again  much  the  same?  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  multi-track 
mathematics  curriculum,  a  pilot  teaching  laboratory  in  mathematics,  summer 
conferences  for  in-service  teachers,  and  a  program  to  attract  and  develop 
majors  in  the  sciences. 
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Dr,  Davis  visited  all  the  colleges  save  Winston=>Salem,  He  concluded  that 
they  need  major  assistance  in  improving  their  approach  to  testing  and  the  tests 
utilised  for  most  purposes,.  He  concluded  that  substantial  funds,  leadership, 
and  advice  were  needed  to  help  !it.he  teaching  faculty 0 * , improve  their  own  student 
evaluation  methods'5  as  well  as  to  permit  a  more  effective  initial  testing 
program  to  be  devised  and  put  to  use ,  "Continuing  and  varied  efforts"  must 
be  made,  he  remarked,  "to  help  or  teach  the  institutions  to  use  tests  for 
sound  educational  purposes,"  His  recommendations,  like  the  others,  suggested 
an  active  leadership  role  for  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  bringing  about 
the  changes  urged  in  the  several  reports. 


Temporary  Interruption  of  Activities 

While  these  consultants  were  still  at  work  and  before  their  reports  were 
in,  the  Board  was  reconstituted  by  the  1965  General  Assembly  and  the  Director 
of  Higher  Education  had  resigned  to  become  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  An  interim  period  necessarily  followed, 
during  which  the  new  Board  had  to  familiarize  itself  with  the  past  and  its 
responsibilities,  and  in  which  new  professional  staff  members  were  recruited 
and  oriented  to  their  jobs.  In  this  interval,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Board 
to  defer  further  attention  to  Negro  higher  education,  and  to  a  number  of  other 
matters,  to  a  later  date. 

Unfortunately,  during  this  interim  period,  when  there  was  no  possibility 
of  deliberate  consideration  or  action  by  the  Board  in  this  area,  the  whole 
question  received  considerable  publicity  which  in  turn  brought  the  Beard  into 
the  limelight., and  produced  a  clamor  in  the  press  for  action.  Professor  James 
C,  Wallace  of  North  Carolina  State  University  released  a  study  based  on  here~ 
tofore  coded  information  about  student  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Eoard  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  and  the  National  Teachers  Examination, 
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The  National  Teachers  Examinations,  ic  should  be  noted,  tests  the  subject- 
matter  kr.owledge  of  potential  teachers  and  so  provides  an  objective  evaluation 
of  academic  achievement 0  Wallace’s  study  showed  that  from  the  beginning  of  its 
use  i"  North  Carolina  the  average  scores  of  students  trained  as  teachers  in 
al_  eleven  Negro  colleges  (public  and  private)  in  North  Carolina  were  lower 
than  the  average  scores  of  students  taking  the  examination  in  any  and  all  other 
colleges  in  the  State=>~which  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  education  cf  students 
in  these  colleges  was  inadequate,,  How  could  the  State  of  North  Carolina  justify 
the  support  of  five  Negro  colleges  primarily  engaged  in  preparing  teachers  if 
their  graduates  score  so  poorly  on  the  National  Teachers  Examination'?  What 
should  the  primary  role  of  those  colleges  be  if  it  were  not  teacher  training? 

Do  they  have  any  role  at  all?  Should  they  continue  to  exist? 

As  this  report  has  made  clear,  neither  the  data  used  by  Wallace  nor  his 
conclusions  were  news  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,,  The  Board  had  published 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores,  but  due  to  prior  agreement  with  presidents 
of  all  tax-supported  institutions  (Negro  and  white),  had  not  made  the  identities 
of  the  institutions  public o  The  Board  had  for  some  time  been  aware  of  and 
engaged  in  efforts  to  find  ways  to  remove  the  very  inadequacies  Wallace  pointed 
outo  The  Board,  however,  had  acted  quietly  and  without  publicity „  The  public 
exposure  given  the  problem  by  the  press  in  the  wake  of  the  Wallace  Report  thus 
was  not  responsible  for  the  Board’s  interest  in  it„ 


in re re st  of  Other  Groups  and  Agencies  in  the  improvement  of  Negro  Higher  Education 
Ey  the  time  the  Board  was  prepared  to  act,  it  had  a  solid  base  of  factual 
information  from  which  to  work®  It  also  had  the  possibility  of  help  from  a  good 
many  different  quarters,  for  the  Board  has  not  been  alone  in  its  concern  for 
the  Negro  colleges,, 

The  Negro  institutions  themselves  have  been  active  on  their  own„  North 


Carolina  College  and  Fayetteville  State  College  both  had  begun  remedial  courses 
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before  the  Wallace  Report  was  published,  and  Winston-Salem  State  College  was 
prompt  in  using  Dr0  Easley's  report  in  requesting  government  and  foundation 
grants,  Winston-Salem  State  College  also  worked  out  an  exchange  and  assistance 
agreement  with  Southern  Illinois  University,,  as  did  North  Carolina  College  and 
AST  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,,  Elizabeth  City  had  shown  serious 
interest  in  improving  the  preparation  of  mathematics  teachers,,  The  basic  courses 
in  mathematics ,  physics,,  chemistry  and  biology  there  were  all  reoriented  toward 
new  teaching  concepts  and  curriculum  materials,  and  an  in-service  training  program, 
in  mathematics  was  launched,,  And  North  Carolina  College  developed  a  month's 
remedial  program  for  freshmen  prior  to  their  coming  to  college  in  the  fall  and 
had  begun  to  seek  other  ways  of  improvement „ 

Ir.  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  colleges  themselves,  the  Scate  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  had  registered  their 
interest  and  concern,,  In  1966,  the  State  Board  of  Education  set  a  minimum 
score  on  the  National  Teachers  Examination  and  announced  that  teaching  certifi¬ 
cates  would  not  be  awarded  in  the  future  to  those  scoring  less  than  the  minimum,, 

The  minimum  is  to  be  raised  gradually  over  the  next  several  years,, 

The  Governor  is  aware  of  the  needs  and  the  problems  in  the  area  of  Negro 
higher  education,  and  has  indicated  his  support  of  efforts  to  resolve  them,  as 
have  the  State  Budget  Office  and  the  Department  of  Administration,, 

The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  and  the  Council  of  Southern  Universities 
are  both  active  and  interested  in  improving  Negro  higher  education,,  The  latter  has 
set  up  a  program  for  the  upgrading  and  training  of  Negro  faculty  members,  and 
SREB  has  recently  created  a  Commission  on  Higher  Educational  Opportunity  in  the 
South,  under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  The  chairman  of  the  Commission 
is  Watts  Hill,  Jr„9  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education, 

Among  the  areas  of  concern  to  SREB  ares 

<=  the  relation  of  Negro  higher  education  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  to  the  students'  early  environment 

=>  the  responsibility  of  the  colleges  for  remedial  work 
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~  the  relevancy  of  curricula  to  Negro  employment  opportunities 

•=»  the  role  of  the  community  colleges  in  expanding  Negro 
educational  opportunities 

~  the  difficulties  imposed  on  Negro  institutions  by  the  variety 
of  roles  they  are  required  to  play 

•=  the  loss  of  many  of  the  best  Negro  students  and  Negro  faculty 
members  from  the  South 

°  the  need  for  administrative  improvements  in  the  Negro 
institutions 

<=  the  role  of  interinst itut ional  cooperation  among  Negro  and 
other  institutions 

=>  the  ways  of  financing  Negro  institutions 
Through  study ,  a  report  in  1967 s  and  work  over  the  next  several  years  with  Negro 
institutions  themselves  on  particular  projects,  the  SREB  program  can  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  which  have  been 
identified  in  the  State~supported  Negro  colleges  in  North  Carolina, 

The  Regional  Education  Laboratory  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  (developed 
under  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1964)  has 
indicaced  that  its  major  efforts  will  be  (1)  to  work  toward  improving  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  educational  personnel,  and  (2)  to  extend  the  range 
and  depth  of  educational  opportunities,  particularly  in  "developing11  institutions. 
Nor  is  the  concern  limited  to  North  Carolina  and  the  South,  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  both  authorized 
programs  of  support  chat  can  be  helpful.  Foundations  in  general  are  alert 
to  the  needs  of  Negro  institutions  and  are  willing  to  consider  proposals 
for  their  improvement.  There  have  been  several  national  conferences  on  Negro 
higher  education  in  recent  years.  The  American  Council  on  Education  has 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  which  issues 
a  newsletter  entitled  ’’Expanding  Opportunities~~The  Negro  and  Higher  Education,” 
Several  important  reports  on  Negro  higher  education  have  recently  been 
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published,,*  These  and  other  resources  can  be  brought  to  bear  as  efforts  are 
made  here  to  solve  North  Carolina’s  own  problems,, 

It  should  be  pointed  out5  however,  that  the  problem  is  far  more  extensive 
than  that  part  of  it  which  is  within  the  purview  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education,,  It  extends  to  the  public  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  into 
professional  education  on  the  other,  so  that  part  of  the  responsibility  must- 
be  assumed  by  other  agencies  such  as  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing, 
These  agencies  have  found  themselves  faced  with  many  of  the  same  inadequacies 
and  weaknesses  which  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  found  to  exist  in  the 
Scate’s  tax-supported  Negro  colleges.  Thus  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
found  ic  necessary  to  give  a  number  of  provisional  approvals  to  teacher 
education  programs  and  to  make  a  great  many  recommendations  for  curricular  and 
administrative  improvement,  and  the  Nursing  Eoard  has  recently  advised  the 
Schools  of  Nursing  at  A  &  T  and  Winston-Salem  State  College  of  inadequacies 
which  need  correction. 


*For  example,  Earl  J,  McGrath,  The  Predominantly  Negro  Colleges  and  Universities 
ir.  Transition  (New  York?  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1965,204  pages) 5  Sam  P,  Wiggins,  The  Desegregation  Era  in  Higher 
Education  (106  pages)  and  Higher  Education  in  the  South  (358  pages) (both 
published  in  1966  by  McCutchen  Publishing  Corporation,  Berkeley,  California); 
and  David  Riesman  and  Christopher  Jencks,  ’’The  American  Negro  College,11 
Harvard  Educational  Review,  37s  3-60,  Winter  1967, 
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Resumption  of  Activities  -  October  1966 

As  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  sought  the  best  way  to  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  its  findings,  it  came  to  a  number  of  conclusions  as  to  approach.  It  concluded 
that,  whatever  is  done,  the  presidents  and  other  representatives  of  the  Negro 
colleges  must  be  involved  from  the  beginning.  Whatever  steps  are  taken,  several 
things  need  to  be  remembered.  Despite  a  number  of  problems  they  have  in  common, 
the  five  State-supported  Negro  colleges  are  individual  entities  and  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  single  mass.  Moreover,  there  are  two  distinct  groups  of  Negro 
colleges,  and  their  differences  must  be  recognized.  Thus  whatever  is  done 
cannot  necessarily  be  done  uniformly  on  every  campus.  Nor  are  the  Negro  institu¬ 
tions  alone  in  their  plight.  Some  of  the  white  institutions  need  much  the  same 
kind  of  special  attention  as  do  the  Negro  colleges.  Therefore,  change  and 
improvement  in  the  Negro  colleges  cannot  and  should  not  be  considered  apart 
from  overall  educational  planning  in  North  Carolina.  Their  development  and 
improvement  should  be  planned  so  that  these  colleges  may  enter  the  mainstream 
of  higher  education,  each  serving  the  entire  North  Carolina  community  as  integrated, 
first-class  institutions. 

As  part  of  its  long-range  planning  study,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in 
October  1966  inaugurated  a  series  of  meetings*  which  included  representatives 
of  each  of  the  five  Negro  colleges  and  its  board  of  trustees,  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  and  its  staff.  Through  these  meetings  and  numerous 
additional  informal  conferences,  the  development  and  implementation  of  higher 
admissions  standards  and  assistance  to  students  and  faculties  in  their  adjustment 
to  higher  standards  were  identified  as  the  most  pressing  problems  needing  immediate 
attention. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  group  was  held  on  October  18-19,  1966.  At  that 
meeting  there  was  agreement  that  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  action  and  for 

^Persons  in  attendance  at  one  or  more  of  those  meetings  are  listed  in 
Attachment  III. 
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educational  leadership  in  devising  and  implementing  ways  to  assist  the  colleges 
in  making  the  necessary  adjustments.  All  the  members  of  the  group  realized, 
however,  that  although  major  responsibility  rests  with  the  colleges  themselves, 
others  must  give  leadership  in  providing  the  necessary  resources.  There  was 
also  agreement  that  immediate  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the  solution 
of  the  most  pressing  problems,  particularly  college  admissions  standards  and 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  faculties. 

The  participants  agreed  that  minimal  standards  for  new  students,  including 
but  not  limited  to  a  minimum  cut-off  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(SAT),  should  be  instituted  at  once  in  those  institutions  where  none  are  presently 
in  force,  should  be  strengthened  in  the  others,  and  should  be  successively  raised 
over  the  next  decade.  No  need  nor  justification  for  making  such  standards  uniform 
among  the  five  institutions  was  seen.  It  was  felt  that  there  are  good  reasons 
why  each  institution  should  be  allowed  to  set  its  own  standards. 

The  college  representatives  realized  that  higher  admissions  standards  will 
make  ineligible  for  admission  many  students  who  would  have  formerly  been  permitted 
to  enroll.  There  was  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  continuing  responsibility, 
if  any,  that  these  institutions  have  for  such  students.  They  agreed  that  their 
institutions,  acting  individually  or  jointly,  should  have  remedial  or  developmental 
programs  for  marginal  students.  They  also  agreed  that  they  should  plan  to  continue 
such  programs  for  an  indeterminant  time,  but  that  these  programs  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  obligation. 

There  are  prototype  compensatory  education  programs  already  in  operation, 
including  some  in  North  Carolina,  which  the  presidents  felt  are  needed.  These 
offer  guidance  to  the  institutions  in  devising  programs  of  their  own.  The  partic¬ 
ipants  felt,  however,  that  the  whole  responsibility  for  such  programs  does  not 
rest  with  the  five  institutions  alone,  but  that  the  public  community  colleges  and 
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the  other  State  supported  institutions,  as  well  as  private  colleges,  have  a  role 
to  play  in  this  regard  as  well.  If  the  Negro  colleges  are  to  establish  and  main” 
tain  developmental  programs,  the  presidents  felt  that  the  expenses  of  doing  so 
should  be  expressly  recognized  in  their  budgets  and  additional  funds  appropriated 
therefor  by  the  General  Assembly., 

At  the  same  time  they  are  working  to  impose  and  raise  meaningful  standards 
and  develop  remedial  programs  for  marginal  students,  it  was  agreed  that  these 
institutions  must  net  neglect  their  other  students  who  must  receive  academic 
training  adequate  to  enable  them  to  perform  effectively  in  a  changing  society.. 

The  presidents  urged  that  more  realistic  salaries  for  both  new  positions  and 
vacancies  to  meet  today’s  sellers’  market  for  college  professors  be  permitted  by 
the  Department  of  Administration  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission.  The  presi¬ 
dents  also  saw  a  number  of  ways  which  the  Consolidated  University,  and  the  other 
senior  State-supported  institutions,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  private  institutions 
as  well,  might  help  them  strengthen  their  programs.  Such  possibilities,  explored 
only  tentatively  to  date,  should  be  pursued  further.  The  possiblity  of  setting 
ceilings  on  enrollment  in  the  Negro  colleges  in  order  to  make  better  use  of 
available  resources  was  also  discussed.  The  presidents  believed  that  with  addi¬ 
tional  resources  (faculty  salaries,  facilities,  equipment,  etc.),  the  special 
problems  of  their  institutions  will  be  solved, 

Beycnd  these  immediately  pressing  problems,  there  are  other  problems,  the 
details  of  which  are  not  clear.  Fortunately,  assistance  in  finding  solutions  is 
emerging  Recently  enacted  Federal  legislation  and  possible  private  foundation 
support  ought  to  be  explored  in  full  and  at  once. 

In  addition  to  help  needed  in  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  facts  about  the 
problems  which  confront  them,  the  presidents  agreed  that  they  need  assistance  in 
presenting  the  case  for  their  institutions  to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  foundations.  While  each  institution  should  continue 
to  develop  its  own  programs  and  preserve  flexibility  in  taking  action  on  its 
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problems,  there  was  also  agreement  that  there  is  much  they  can  do  together,  par- 
ticularly  if  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  will  assist  them.  They  felt  that 
the  Board  should  coordinate  their  efforts  by  assisting  in  the  development  of 
discussion  and  action,  arranging  and  sponsoring  meetings,  developing  agenda, 
collecting  data  and  presenting  information,  and  generally  facilitating  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  Negro  higher  education,. 

The.  presidents  reflected  both  a  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  and  agreed  that  the  opportunity  to  do  so  was  timely.  The  Board 
of  Higher  Education  for  its  part  indicated  its  willingness  to  assist  in  any 
way  possible.  Finally,  the  presidents  agreed  that  they  should  meet  together 
in  the  immediate  future  to  develop  a  joint  statement  concerning  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  mutual  problems. 

Pursuant  to  their  decision,  the  second  meeting  of  the  group  was  held  on 
November  18,  1966.  A  joint  statement,  prepared  prior  to  the  meeting  by  the 
presidents,  was  read  and  discussed.*  The  paper  reflected  the  pride  felt  by 
the  presidents  in  the  achievements  of  the  colleges  to  date,  despite  the  handi¬ 
caps  under  which  they  have  worked;  commented  on  the  changing  roles  of  the 
colleges  as  they  saw  them;  recommended  changes  in  administrative  organization, 
admissions  policies,  the  learning  environment,  the  faculty,  placement  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  relations  with  the  other  state  colleges  and  universities;  and 
concluded  with  a  statement  on  the  need  for  additional  financial  support  if 
most  of  the  changes  it  found  to  be  necessary  were  in  fact  to  be  brought  about. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  the  group  should  have 
time  to  reflect  on  the  implications  of  the  statement  and  that  it  should  shortly 
come  back  together  to  suggest  the  items  therein  that  should  be  given  priority. 

*That  statement,  entitled  "Dilemmas  in  the  Higher  Education  of  Negroes: 

A  Challenge  to  North  Carolina, "  was  considered  to  be  a  working  paper  and  was 
presented  in  draft  form  only.  The  group  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  released 
until  it  had  been  revised  in  the  light  of  subsequent  discussions. 
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The  third  meeting  was  thus  held  December  14-15,  1966 .  At  that  meeting, 

Dr .  I  E.  Ready,  Director  of  the  Department  cf  Community  Colleges  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  reported  on  the  development  and  role  of  the  community 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  industrial  education  centers  in  the  State., 

The  discussion  brought  out  the  increasing  availability  of  guided  study  pro¬ 
grams,  learning  laboratories,  and  extension  courses  at  those  institutions,  all 
cf  which  are  or  can  be  directed  toward  removing  academic  deficiencies  accu¬ 
mulated  by  studentSo  Again,  full  implementation  of  the  community  college  pro¬ 
gram  is  considered  essential  if  equal  access  to  post-high  school  education  is 
tc  be  made  available  to  every  citizen  of  the  State., 

An  analysis  of  enrollment  figures  presented  by  Dr „  Ready  indicated  the 
small  percentage  of  Negroes  presently  enrolled  in  these  institutions,  In 
part  the  reasons  were  felt  to  be  due  to  the  relative  absence  of  community 
colleges,  technical  institutes  and  extension  units  in  areas  of  large  Negro 
population,  but  economic  and  prestige  factors  were  also  felt  to  be  partially 
responsible.. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which,  the  institutions 
in  the  community  college  system  effectively  serve  Negro  students  in  the  State 
ought  to  be  explored  in  depth.,,  The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  Commission  on 
Higher  Educational  Opportunity  in  the  South  is  conducting  such  a  study  for 
the  entire  South.  Discussions  have  been  initiated  between  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
with  regard  to  this  problem  in  North  Carolina,  There  was  general  agreement 
‘hat  the  latter  discussions  should  be  pursued.  Alternate  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  must  be  provided  for  Negro  students  who  are  made  ineligible  for 
admission  as  the  Negro  colleges  raise  their  standards,  (For  additional 
information  concerning  the  community  college  system,  see  Appendix  B.) 
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The  conference  then  turned  to  the  question  of  admissions  standards,  which 
had  been  suggested  at  the  November  meeting  as  a  priority  item  for  discussion. 
The  following  points  were  discussed: 

--The  need  to  raise  minimum  admissions  standards  is  not  a  problem  of 
the  Negro  institutions  alone;  it  is  shared  by  a  number  of  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  white  institutions  as  well. 

--SAT  scores  are  not  sufficient  measurements  by  themselves  of  a  stu¬ 
dent's  ability  to  do  college  work;  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
other  criteria- 

--The  setting  of  minimum  SAT  scores  for  admission  and  their  escala¬ 
tion  over  the  years  will  eliminate  a  certain  number  of  students 
held  to  be  admissible  at  the  present  time, 

--How  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  denied  admission  must  be  a 
matter  of  basic  state  policy;  it  must  be  faced  and  resolved  on  a 
statewide  basis: 

the  colleges  must  assume  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  guiding  such  students  into  appropriate  educational 
programs . 

the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  and  the  General  Assembly 
have  a  responsibility  to  recognize  the  probable  effect 
of  higher  standards  on  enrollment  and  make  adjustments 
in  the  traditional  formulae  for  appropriations  which 
will  not  penalize  these  institutions  in  the  interim 
period  - 

--The  raising  of  admissions  standards  will  have  an  impact  on  faculty 
members  at  the  Negro  institutions.  As  the  quality  of  students 
improves,  ways  must  be  found  to  strengthen  the  faculty  through  in- 
service  training  programs,  new  appointments  of  highly  competent 
faculty,  reassignment  of  certain  faculty  to  other  duties,  and  the 
creation  of  opportunities  for  faculty  development. 

--Attrition  will  very  likely  be  reduced  as  admissions  standards  are 
raised  and  better  qualified  students  are  admitted  initially. 

--The  raising  of  admissions  standards  will  have  an  impact  on  the  high 
schools  and  cause  their  standards  to  improve  as  well-  Meetings 
between  representatives  of  the  high  schools  and  of  these  colleges 
might  prove  productive  in  this  connection. 

--High  school  principals  and  counselors  snould  urge  students  who  wish 
to  go  to  college  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  high  school 
and  should  make  clear  the  importance  of  the  SAT  as  a  factor  in  college 
admissions . 
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--Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  requiring  that 
out-of-state  students  meet  higher  admissions  standards. 

--Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  effect  of  higher  standards 
on  the  traditionally  late  applicants  for  admission  to  Negro  colleges. 

--Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  level  at  which  admissions 
standards  should  finally  be  stabilized. 

After  general  discussion,  each  institutional  head  presented  the  admissions 
standards  actually  in  use  at  his  institution  in  Fall  1966  and  the  standards 
projected  for  Fall  1967.  There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  differences 
among  the  five  colleges.  It  was  agreed  that  each  institution  would  prepare 
a  detailed  statement  of  its  standards  and  send  it  at  the  earliest  date  feasible 
to  each  of  the  other  institutions  and  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  for 
their  information.  After  further  discussion,  the  following  points  of  agreement 
were  reached: 

1.  Beginning  at  once,  several  criteria  for  admission  of  freshmen 
students  should  be  employed,  including 

a  minimum  SAT  score,  ranging  among  the  institutions  from 
575  to  650  for  Fall  1967  with  reasonable  annual  increases 
for  at  least  the  next  four  years  until  minima  of  at  least 
750  at  the  four-year  institutions  and  800  at  the  five-year 
institutions  are  reached.  It  was  agreed  that  minor  varia¬ 
tions  in  these  standards  might  be  allowed  to  take  care  of 
exceptional  cases. 

high  school  grade  record 

rank  in  high  school  class 

recommendations  from  the  high  school  with  particular  reference 
to  academic  ability  and  motivation 

2.  The  exact  SAT  score  set  for  each  institution  above  the  basic  minimum 
and  the  mix  of  criteria  to  be  employed  by  each  institution  should  be 
determined  by  each  institution  itself,  as  should  the  rate  of 
escalation  of  standards.  The  rate  should  not  be  increased  so 
rapidly  as  to  impose  undue  hardship  on  the  students  now  in  high 
school.  Care  should  be  taken  that  those  denied  admission  by  succes¬ 
sive  increases  in  admissions  standards  have  alternate  possibilities 
for  education  beyond  the  high  school  available  to  them. 
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3.  The  Negro  institutions  must  employ  well-qualified  directors  of 
admissions  and  a  minimum  admissions  staff.  Only  in  this  way  can 
they  promote  effective  recruitment  and  develop  and  implement 
meaningful  admissions  criteria. 

4.  A  vigorous  recruiting  program  aimed  at  attracting  better  students 
must  be  developed  by  the  Negro  colleges. 

5.  The  raising  of  admissions  standards  will  necessitate  the  development 
and  maintenance  on  each  Negro  college  campus  of  a  remedial  program  for 
marginal  students  at  least  until  1972. 

6.  Library  holdings  and  services  must  be  increased  to  serve  better 
students,  stronger  faculties,  and  broader  academic  programs. 

7.  Facilities  must  be  provided  where  needed  to  serve  both  remedial 
and  upgraded  new  programs. 

8.  The  relatively  weaker  position  of  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges 
as  a  whole  with  regard  to  admissions  standards  and  the  differences 
in  standards  between  them  and  most  of  the  other  institutions  in  the 
State  need  to  be  better  explained  to  and  better  understood  by  the 
public. 

9.  Faculty  in  the  five  institutions  should  be  strengthened  by 

(a)  additional  support  to  permit  extensive  recruitment  of  faculty 

(b)  competitive  salaries  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold  highly 
qualified  teachers 

(c)  study  grants  to  make  leaves  possible  for  faculty  members  to 
receive  advanced  graduate  training 

(d)  in-service  faculty  improvement  programs 

Finally,  the  conference  considered  how  to  carry  out  the  agreements  reached  so 

far.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  indicated  the  Board's 

interest  and  concern  in  helping  to  implement  the  above  points  and  suggested 

the  following  procedures,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  participants: 

Taking  into  account  the  various  factors  agreed  upon  at  the  conference, 
let  each  institution. . .draw  up  a  statement  of  its  admissions  goals  step 
■by  step  until  1972  and  of  specific  developmental  and  other  programs  it 
considers  to  be  necessary  for  it  to  attain  those  goals  by  that  date, 
including  estimated  budgets. 

Have  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  arrange  a  one-day  meeting,  at 
which  the  several  proposals  can  be  considered  and  a  recommendation 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  Governor  for  inclusion  in  his  1967 
budget  message--the  chairman  of  the  Board  to  act  as  spokesman  for 
the  colleges  with  the  Governor,  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
to  serve  as  custodian  of  any  special  funds  appropriated. 
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At  an  appropriate  time,  a  progress  report  be  issued  concerning  this 
planning  study  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  these  institutions, 
the  Board  staff  to  prepare  a  background  paper  therefore 

The  group  met  for  the  fourth  time  on  January  12,  1967 „  At  that  meeting 
the  progress  made  to  date  was  reviewed.  The  Director  of  Higher  Education 
reported  that  each  of  the  institutions  had  provided  a  statement  with  regard 
to  admissions  goals  to  1972  as  agreed  in  December  and  suggested  that  each 
president  report  briefly  on  his  statement.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was  agreed  that  an  escalating  series  of  minimum  SAT  scores  should 
be  put  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  1967,  with  the  goal  of  minimums  of  750 
at  Elizabeth  City  State  College,  Fayetteville  State  College,  and  Winston- 
Salem  State  College  and  of  800  at  North  Carolina  College  and  The  Agricultural 
and  Technical  College  by  1972.  It  was  agreed  that  the  five  institutions  did 
not  need  to  move  toward  the  goal  in  step  but  that  they  might  adjust  their 
own  minimums  to  fit  their  peculiar  needs.  It  was  also  agreed  that  there 
should  be  some  flexibility  in  minimums  until  1972. 

Discussion  then  moved  to  the  supplementary  programs  which  would  be 
necessary  at  the  five  institutions  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  admissions 
goals  by  1972,  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
five  institutions  would  submit  supplementary  budget  requests  which  would 
then  be  studied  by  the  Board  and  combined  into  a  single  proposal  to 
present  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly. 

If  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges,  both  public  and  private,  are  to 
raise  their  admissions  standards  --  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  improving 
the  quality  of  their  educational  offerings  --  they  can  do  so  only  if  three 
conditions  exist.  First,  there  must  be  a  gradual  raising  of  admissions 
standards  to  levels  equal  to  their  white  counterparts.  Second,  those 
students  who  are  obviously  unqualified  to  complete  college  level  work  must 
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be  directed  to  the  community  college  system.  Third,  the  predominantly  Negro 
colleges  must  have  special  financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to  make  an 
orderly  transition  to  their  new  role. 

The  raising  of  admissions  standards  must  be  done  gradually.  A  sudden 
increase  could  well  have  a  crippling  impact  on  freshman  enrollment  and, 
therefore,  ultimately  on  total  enrollment.  In  fact,  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  anticipates  that  raising  admissions  standards  to  acceptable 
levels  will  have  the  temporary  effect  of  eliminating  increases  in  enrollment 
through  1972,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  1975,  for  those  institutions  with  the 
lowest  admissions  standards.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the  raising 
of  admissions  standards  be  carefully  coordinated  with  an  expansion  of  the 
community  college  system.  Some  institutions  among  the  predominantly  Negro 
colleges  might  well  benefit  from  temporary  decreases  in  total  enrollment. 
Other  institutions,  with  higher  admissions  standards,  might  be  permitted 
an  overall  enrollment  increase  depending  upon  the  current  quality  of  their 
educational  programs.  Equalization  of  admissions  standards  should  have,  as 
a  target  date,  completion  by  1972. 

At  this  time,  state  support  of  the  traditionally  Negro  institutions  is, 
generally  speaking,  comparable  to  that  given  the  predominantly  white  insti= 
tutions.  Historically  this  has  not  been  true.  Therefore,  as  the  Negro 
colleges  raise  their  admissions  standards,  revise  their  curricula,  and 
prepare  to  offer  a  higher  quality  educational  opportunity  to  their  students, 
special  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  "catch  up"  funds  will  be  required 
to  enable  them  to  make  an  orderly  transition. 
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These  five  institutions  in  fall  1966  submitted  ”B”  Budget  requests  to  the 
Advisory  Eudget  Commission  totaling  $5,840,  191  ’’for  appropriations  to  finance 
improvements  or  expansions  in  alreadyestablished  programs  or  to  establish  new 
programs”  Of  this  total  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
recommended  $1,346,686  and  in  Volume  II  of  the  Budget  Recommendations  to  the 
196^  General  Assembly  said  concerning  ’’Developing  Institutions”* 

Of  great  importance  among  the  recommendations  anticipated 
from  the  Board  of  Higher  Education's  long  range  State-wide 
plan  for  higher  education  are  those  concerning  the  future  of 
our  predominantly  Negro  col leges o  We  believe  that  the 
philosophy  under  which  these  institutions  were  created  is 
outmoded,  that  their  continued  development  along  present 
lines  will  prove  to  be  costly  to  the  State,  and  that  sweeping 
changes  are  required  if  they  are  to  assume  their  places  in 
the  mainstream  of  higher  education-  Since  the  results  of  the 
Board's  studies  are  not  available  to  us  at  this  time,  however, 
we  have  limited  our  recommendations  for  these  institutions 
to  selected  modest  improvements,  on  the  expectation  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  act  on  the  more  comprehensive 
recommendations  of  the  Board  when  these  are  presented, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds. 

In  January  1967  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  requested  that  each  of  the 
five  Negro  colleges  indicate  the  cost  of  implementing  higher  admission  standards 
and  faculty  improvement  programs  designed  to  bring  the  institutions  into  a 
comparable  position  with  other  State  colleges.  The  estimated  cost  of  accom¬ 
plishing  these  goals  came  to  a  total  of  $8,250,000  or  $6.9  million  more  than 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission. 

After  additional  consultation  with  the  presid.ents  of  those  colleges, 
it  was  decided  that  the  request  should  be  negotiated  downward  to  emphasize 
improvement  in  instruction,  student  services  (such  as  admissions  and  recruit¬ 
ment),  salary  increases  and  improvement  programs  for  faculty,  student  aid, 
data  processing  personnel  or  equipment,  and  library  holdings  and  services - 


*State  of  North  Carolina,  The  Budget  (1967-69),  Volume  II,  November  23, 
1966,  p.  xxii . 
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The  Board  of  Higher  Education  further  evaluated  the  requests,  by  institu¬ 
tion  and  by  purpose  and  function.  In  addition  the  Board  and  Board  staff  sought 
to  appraise  realistically  the  importance  of  each  request  and  the  capacity  of 
each  institution  to  implement  its  specific  plans  for  improvement.  As  a  result, 
the  amount  requested  was  further  reduced  for  the  1967-69  biennium  to  $2,891,110 
over  and  above  that  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  therefore  recommended  that  this  amount  be 
appropriated  for  the  1967-69  biennium  over  and  above  the  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Budget  Commission.  The  Board  further  recommended  that  these 
additional  funds  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  be  re¬ 

allocated  by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  specific  proposals  from  the  five  Negro 
institutions ,  for  the  purposes  or  objects  indicated  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 

FUNDS  REQUESTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  TO  BE  RE-ALLOCATED 
TO  THE  TAX-SUPPORTED  NEGRO  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AS  SPECIAL 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

(1967-1969  Biennium) 

1967-68  1968-69 

102  Student  Services 

To  provide  personnel  (Admissions  officers, 
financial  aid  officers,  placement  officers, 
counselors),  staff  personnel,  supplies, 
materials,  equipment,  and  programs  for 
substantially  raising  the  level  of  the 

student  body  $187,794  $241,366 

104  Instruction 

To  provide  faculty  salary  adjustments, 
study  grants,  in-service  training,  and 
special  equipment  for  instruction 


$  856,752  $  952,610 
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105  Data  Processing 

Staff,  equipment  rental,  supplies, 
materials 


$  57,904  $  69,120 


109  Library 

To  increase  library  holdings  and  services  $  90,968  $119,696 


200  Student  Aid 

Special  Scholarships 


$  105,000  $210,000 

$1,298,318  $1,592,792 

$2,891,110 


Governor  Moore,  in  his  "Special  Message  on  Higher  Education  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina"  (March  30,  1967),  included  the  following 
reference  to  these  needs: 

"In  its  interim  report,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  recognizes 
the  special  problems  and  needs  of  North  Carolina's  predominantly  Negro 
colleges.  The  report  points  out  that  State-supported  institutions  in 
this  category,  as  others  throughout  the  South,  are  facing  'an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  difficult  period  of  transition.'  While  striving  to  raise 
their  general  academic  standards,  these  institutions  are  faced  with 
providing  for  the  immediate  needs  of  students  who  are  often  inade¬ 
quately  prepared. 

"The  report  states  that  admissions  standards  must  be  raised  if 
these  institutions  are  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  educational 
offerings.  Three  conditions,  according  to  the  study,  are  necessary. 
First,  there  must  be  a  gradual  raising  of  admissions  standards. 

Second,  students  obviously  unqualified  to  complete  college  level 
work  must  be  directed  to  the  college  preparatory  programs  as  well 
as  the  vocational  and  technical  programs  in  the  community  college 
system.  And,  third,  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges  need  special 
financial  assistance  to  make  an  orderly  transition. 

"The  Board  recommends  in  this  area:  (1)  that  admissions  standards 
at  State-supported  predominantly  Negro  institutions  be  raised  to  the 
equal  of  their  white  counterparts  by  1972;  (2)  that  this  transition 
be  carefully  coordinated  with  the  expansion  of  the  community  college 
system;  and  (3)  that  special  financial  assistance  be  provided  by  this 
and  succeeding  General  Assemblies  for  necessary  strengthening  of 
faculty,  curricula  and  facilities  at  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges. 

I  concur  in  these  general  recommendations. 

"The  Board  of  Higher  Education  will  submit  soon  a  detailed  report 
concerning  the  implementation  of  such  a  program.  At  that  time,  the 
Board  will  request  an  appropriation  of  $2.9  million  to  provide  immediate 
special  financial  assistance  for  our  predominantly  Negro  colleges. 

These  funds,  if  available,  would  be  wisely  spent  and  would  benefit  the 
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educational  programs  of  these  institutions  and  the  entire  State.  This 
request,  however,  as  other  supplemental  requests,  must  be  considered  in 
light  of  available  revenue." 

In  order  not  to  delay  putting  this  request  for  "special  financial  assis¬ 
tance"  for  these  five  Negro  colleges  before  the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  1967  General  Assembly  until  this  report  was  available,  a  summary  of  the 
report  and  the  above  request  for  $2,891,110  was  communicated  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  Joint  Committee  by  letter  on  April  28,  1967. 

Conclusion 

The  interest  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
Negro  colleges  continues.  The  solid  base  of  institutional  cooperation  and 
rapport  which  has  developed  in  the  past  several  years  will  continue  to  be 
utilized  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  Future  meetings  between  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  institutions  and  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  are  being 
planned,  at  which  careful  attention  will  be  given  to  devising  ways  to  act 
upon  other  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  institutional  representatives  in 
the  earlier  meetings. 

The  Board  recognizes  that  the  State's  responsibility  for  the  Negro 
colleges  does  not  stop  with  emergency  measures.  The  State  has  pledged  as 
its  number  one  educational  goal  equal  opportunity  for  all  and  at  all  levels. 
Thus  the  problem  is  not  exclusively  a  problem  of  higher  education.  Raising 
admissions  standards  and  upgrading  faculty  will  have  an  impact  on  the  high 
schools.  The  deep,  underlying,  long-range  challenge  to  be  met  is  thus  to 
create  a  system  of  education  which  features  equality  across  the  board.  To 
do  so  will  not  be  easy  and  cannot  be  done  in  short  order.  There  are 
essentially  two  problems:  (1)  to  find  short-term  solutions  to  pressing 
problems  of  the  Negro  colleges  as  they  move  toward  quality  comparable  to 
other  State-supported  higher  education  institutions  in  the  State,  and 
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(2)  to  find  long-term  solutions  to  the  problems  of  providing  quality  education 
at  every  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  State.  Steps  taken  thus  far, 
as  reflected  in  this  report,  have  been  aimed  toward  accomplishing  the  first 
of  these  goals.  With  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned,  the  goal  of  quality 
education  at  all  levels  will  ultimately  be  reached  in  North  Carolina. 
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Participants  in 

Conference  on  Negro  Higher  Education 
(Chapel  Hill  5,  North  Carolina9  March  14=15,  1965) 


Appendix  A 
Attachment  I 


Don  Agnew,  Director,  Educational  Improvement  Projects,  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  795  Peachtree  Street,  N.E.,  Atlanta  8,  Georgia 

Frank  Bowles,  Director,  Educational  Programs,  Ford  Foundation,  477  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  New  York 

Herman  Branson,  Head,  Department  of  Physics,  Box  1057,  Howard  University, 

Washington,  Do  C,  20001 

William  L,  Brinkley,  Jr0>  Director,  Undergraduate  Admissions,  Duke  University, 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

Brcadus  Butler,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  Office  of  Education, 

Washington  25,  Do  Co  20202 

J,  Ao  Davis,  Research  Psychologist,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 

New  Jersey 

Leland  DeVinney,  Associate  Director,  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  111  W„  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  New  York 

Charles  Dollard,  North  Bennington,  Vermont 

Lo  Co  Dowdy,  President,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro, 

North  Carolina 

Henry  Dyer,  Vice  President,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Jo  A,  Easley,  Jr,,  Mathematics  Project,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

Ao  Hollis  Edens,  Executive  Director,  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation,  Reynolds, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Budd  Edwards,  Science  Research  Associates,  259  E,  Erie  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

George  Esser,  Jr,,  Executive  Director,  North  Carolina  Fund,  P,0.  Box  687,  Durham, 

North  Carolina 

Ned  Frank.,  Educational  Services  Incorporated,  372  Main  Street,  Watertown, 

Massachusetts 

Joel  Fleishman,  1994  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Scott.  Gehman,  Jr 0 ,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Education,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Winfred  L0  Godwin,  Director,  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  130  Sixth  Street,  N,W,, 
Atlanta  13,  Georgia  30313 

John  Rc  Hills,  Director,  Testing  and  Guidance,  Regents  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia,  244  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Harold  Howe,  II,  Director,  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina,  Quail  Roost 
Conference  Center,  Rougemont,  North  Carolina 

Martin  D.  Jenkins,  President,  Morgan  State  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21212 

Frontis  W.  Johnston,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 

Rudolph  Jones,  President,  Fayetteville  State  College,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

Harry  C.  Kelly,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  North  Carolina  State  of  UNC,  Raleigh 

David  B.  H.  Martin,  137  Hall  of  Graduate  Studies,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut 

Samuel  P.  Massie,  President,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

Alan  Pifer,  Vice  President,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  589  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  New  York 

I.  E.  Ready,  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Walter  N.  Ridley,  President,  Elizabeth  City  State  College,  Elizabeth  City,  North 
Carolina 

Arthur  Singer,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  589  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  Yor 

Lyle  Spencer,  President,  Science  Research  Associates,  259  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois 

Ralph  Tyler,  Director,  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  202 
Junipero  Serra  Boulevard,  Stanford,  California  94305 

Kenneth  R.  Williams,  President,  Winston-Salem  State  College,  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina 

William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  Goldsboro  (Chairman,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education) 

Joseph  W.  Grier,  Jr.,  Charlotte  (Member,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education) 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton,  Pittsboro  (Member,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education) 

W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Durham  (Member,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education) 

Wm.  C.  Archie,  Director,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  P.  0.  Box  10887, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Howard  R.  Boozer,  Assistant  Director,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 

Charles  H.  Little,  Jr.,  Statistician  and  Finance  Officer,  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Higher  Education 

James  E.  Stone,  Assistant  Director,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
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Appendix  A 
Attachment  II 

A  ERIEF  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  TAX- SUPPORTED 
NEGRO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SUMMARY 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  been  pain¬ 
fully  aware  of  the  inadequate  background  which  too  many  of  our  Negro  students 
bring  to  college.  The  weaknesses  have  shown  up  primarily  in  the  areas  of  the 
basic  skills:  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  trying  to  find  ways  of  improving  the  educa¬ 
tional  programs  for  our  Negro  students  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Not  all  of  them  obviously,  because  some  do  come  to  college  well  enough  trained 
to  pursue  a  regular  collegiate  program.  The  remainder  are  not  sufficiently 
well  prepared.  National  standardized  tests  indicate  that  a  relatively  high 
number  of  our  entering  students  come  to  college  without  an  appropriate  back¬ 
ground  and  are  leaving  college  in  the  same  way.  Again,  there  are,  of  course, 
happy  exceptions  to  this  statement.  All  of  our  institutions  have  been  providing 
some  remedial  assistance  but  no  one  of  the  institutions  has  been  able  to 
find  the  funds  to  do  what  each  would  like  to  do.  To  correct  this  situation, 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  colleges  meet  the  students  where  they 
need  to  be  met  when  they  enter  the  institutions.  This  will  mean  rather  drastic 
curriculum  changes  for  a  high  percentage  of  those  who  are  now  coming  to  our 
tax-supported  Negro  institutions.  Specifically,  basic  training  in  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  proposes  an 
experimental  program  at  each  of  the  Negro  colleges  to  achieve  these  ends, 
the  details  of  such  program  to  be  worked  out  by  the  college  presidents  with 
consultants. 

Many  conversations  have  taken  place  with  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  and 
a  number  of  large  foundations  about  this  problem  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  several  of  these  foundations  want  to  help.  Their  help  would  enable 
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these  institutions  to  employ  one  or  more  experts  in  the  field  of  reading, 
language  arts,  and  mathematics  and  to  provide  a  number  of  well-trained  people 
in  these  basic  skills  at  no  cost  to  the  State „  We  are  now  thinking  of  an 
experiment  that  might  last  no  less  than  five  years  and  hopefully  longer. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to  show  what  one  can  do  when 
appropriate  resources  in  personnel  and  materials  are  made  available.  The 
institutions,  of  course,  would  employ  the  people,  both  the  experts  and  non¬ 
experts.  These  people  would  not  be  imposed  upon  the  institutions  by  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  or  anybody  else. 

The  colleges  would  of  necessity  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  students  which  show,  at  least  by  the  end  of  their  sophomore 
year,  that  they  are  not  yet  ready  or  capable  or  willing  to  pursue  a  truly 
collegiate  program  will  be  advised  by  the  college  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  more 
appropriate  kind  of  education:  technical  institutes,  community  colleges, 
and  other  kinds  of  institutions. 

The  result  hoped  for  in  this  experiment  is  that  we  will  succeed  in 
sending  better  prepared  teachers  to  our  public  schools  than  we  have  ever 
before  done,  and  that  we  will  place  on  the  labor  market  people  who  are  much 
better  qualified  to  compete  for  jobs  in  industry,  banking  circles,  and  many 
types  of  business  ventures  that  are  increasingly  becoming  available. 

If  we  can  show  that  with  the  right  kind  of  help  great  improvements  can 
be  made,  then  I  think  we  will  have  a  good  case  to  put  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  continuing  the  kind  of  assistance 
the  foundations  will  provide  for  us  for  a  period  of  five  to  six  years. 

The  college  presidents  are  aware  of  this  plan  generally  and  support  it. 
The  president  of  the  institution  which  you  serve  as  a  trustee,  or  I,  will  be 
happy  to  furnish  you  further  details. 


March  1965 


William  C.  Archie 

Director  of  Higher  Education 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
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Appendix  A 
Attachment  III 

PARTICIPANTS*  IN  CONFERENCES  ON  NEGRO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SPONSORED  BY  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  OCTOBER  1966  -  MAY  1967 

Institutional  Representatives 

C.  J.  Barber,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Fayetteville  State  College 
Bascom  Baynes,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 
Winfield  Blackwell,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Winston-Salem  State  College 
William  H.  Brown,  Member,  Interim  Committee,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 
Marsh  Campbell,  President-Elect,  Student  Government  Association,  A  and  T  College 
Thomas  Carter,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 
John  H.  Cook,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Fayetteville  State  College 
McDonald  Dixon,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 
Lewis  C.  Dowdy,  President,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
G.  E.  Edgerton,  Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Fayetteville  State  College 
Stewart  B.  Fulbright,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 
William  Gamble,  Director  of  Admissions,  A  and  T  College 

Douglas  Gills,  President-Elect,  Student  Government  Association,  North  Carolina 
College  at  Durham 

Clarence  Griffin,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 
John  Hough,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Winston-Salem  State  College 

J.  M.  Hubbard,  Sr.,  Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

Rudolph  Jones,  President,  Fayetteville  State  College 

Taylor  Jones,  Director  of  Admissions,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

William  Jones,  Chairman,  Interim  Committee,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

John  R.  Larkins,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

B.  T.  McMillon,  Registrar,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

Melvin  Mayo,  President,  Student  Government  Association,  Winston-Salem  State  College 
Malvin  Moore,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Fayetteville  State  College 
Lafayette  Parker,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Winston-Salem  State  College 

*F ive  conferences  have  been  held.  Each  person  listed  attended  one  or  more  of 
the  conferences. 
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Glenn  Rankin,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  A  and  T  College 

L.  L.  Ray,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  A  and  T  College 

I.  E.  Ready,  Director,  Department  of  Community  Colleges 
Walter  N.  Ridley,  President,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

Emil  Rosenthal,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Fayetteville  State  College 

Charles  Singleton,  President-Elect,  Student  Government  Association,  Elizabeth 
City  State  College 

Samuel  Thomas,  President,  Student  Government  Association,  North  Carolina  College 
at  Durham 

Otis  Tillman,  M.  D.,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  A  and  T  College 
E.  E.  Waddell,  Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  A  and  T  College 

James  Walker,  President,  Student  Government  Association,  Fayetteville  State  College 
Fannie  Williams,  Director  of  Admissions,  Winston-Salem  State  College 

Jethro  Williams,  President,  Student  Government  Association,  Elizabeth  City  State  Colley 
Kenneth  R.  Williams,  President,  Winston-Salem  State  College 

M.  L.  Wilson,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 

Samuel  E.  Duncan,  Member,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
W.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Member,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton,  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 

J.  Paul  Lucas,  Member,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 

John  S.  Stewart,  Member,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education  (Trustee, 

A  and  T  College) 

Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Jr.,  Member,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
James  L.  Whitfield,  Member,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
Board  of  Higher  Education  Staff 
Howard  R.  Boozer,  Director  of  Higher  Education 

Richard  Leach,  Consultant,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 

Marion  D.  Thorpe,  Assistant  Director,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
Cameron  West,  Associate  Director,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
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APPENDIX  B 

ADMISSIONS  STANDARDS  IN  TAX-SUPPORTED  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
SYSTEM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA* 

Admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education  is  based  upon  a  combination  of 
factors  which  include,  among  others,  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Scores,  the  applicant's 
grades  and  rank  in  class.  The  one  commonly  used  national  standard  for  comparing 
institutional  admissions  standards  is  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  generally  known  as  the  SAT.  Average  SAT  scores  for 
entering  freshmen  in  North  Carolina  public  senior  institutions  are  shown  in 
Table  I.  Obviously,  an  applicant's  rank  in  class  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
admissions  process.  High  school  grades,  rank  in  class,  and  SAT  scores  are  all 
helpful  in  predicting  academic  success  of  individual  students. 

For  ease  of  presentation,  State-supported  institutions  in  North  Carolina 
have  been  divided  into  three  categories  (excluding  community  colleges  with  "open 
admissions" )--the  four-year  colleges  which  grant  only  baccalaureate  degrees,  the 
five-year  colleges  which  grant  baccalaureate  and  the  master's  degrees,  and  the 
University.  An  examination  of  the  minimum  SAT  scores  for  admission  to  all  tax- 
supported  senior  higher  education  institutions  in  North  Carolina  and  the  average 
scores  as  shown  in  Table  I,  reveal  that  minimum  admissions  requirements  range 
from  550  to  800,  while  the  actual  average  score  of  entering  freshmen  ranges  from 
a  low  of  650  to  a  high  of  1152  (out  of  a  possible  1600)  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

Such  a  pattern  is  also  typical  for  institutions  of  higher  education  in  other  states. 

The  Negro  colleges  listed  in  Table  I  are  identified  by  asterisks.  The 
minimum  SAT  scores  for  admission  range  from  550  to  600, while  the  actual  average 
score  of  entering  freshmen  ranges  from  a  low  of  650  to  a  high  of  745. 

It  is  important  to  ask  first  whether  the  existing  minimum  standards  for 
admission  are  adequate  and,  second,  whether  they  support  and  encourage  an 
educational  pattern  that  best  serves  North  Carolina's  needs. 

*This  appendix  has  been  adapted  from  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  Interim 
Report  and  Recommendations,  March  29,  1967,  pp.  13-28. 
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TABLE  I 


SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TEST  (SAT)  SCORES  AND 
NATIONAL  TEACHER  EXAM  (NTE)  TEST  SCORES 


Institutions 

Average  Comb, 

SAT  Scores 

Minimum  for^^ 

BHE^2' 

Mean 

1961 

1966 

Admission 

1966 

Recommend o 
Minimum 

NTE  Scores 
1966 

Cons tlidated 

7) 

University 

975 

1039 

800 

638 

E 

1023 

1152 

800 

850 

652 

F 

838 

971 

800 

NA^) 

H 

984 

1072 

800 

612 

Alleges 

C 

798 

894 

800 

586 

T  £• 

X  ^ 

604 

664 

None 

494 

J_I 

809 

953 

800 

800  580 

N 

774 

895 

700 

579 

0* 

598 

745 

600 

476 

A* 

539 

689 

600 

452 

£ 

808 

882 

750 

NA 

Q 

697 

823 

700 

524 

J*r 

565 

650 

550 

750  481 

K* 

546 

652 

550 

443 

M 

823 

947 

700 

NA 

P 

NA 

1015 

None 

NA 

(4) 

National^  Ave rage  v 

945 

NA 

607 

^Traditionally  Negro  Colleges 

^As  rated  by  the  institution  or  as  revealed  by  analysis 
z?cr  full  implementation  r.o  later  than  fall  1972 

JT;r.c  that  institutions’  scores  are  "mean”  and  national  average  is  ''median.” 
They  are  therefore  strictly  incomparable „  However,  in  these  cases,  the 
likelihood  of  any  significant  difference  is  small,, 

^Approximate 

"NA  =>  Not  Available 
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The  Board  cf  Higher  Education  fully  understands  that  it  is  public  policy  in 
North  Carolina  for  each  high  school  graduate  to  have  an  opportunity  for  education 
beyond  the  high  school  s  appropriate  to  his  abilities  and  interest,,  The  Board 
further  understands  that  admissions  standards  are  established  by  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  State=supported  institutions , 

However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  with  the  "open  admissions" 
policy  of  the  community  college  system,  admissions  standards  at  some  State° 
supported  institutions  are  significantly  below  the  minimum  which  should  be  required 
for  admission  of  students  who  expect  to  earn  baccalaureate  degrees  in  a  senior 
college  or  university „ 

The  Beard  cf  Higher  Education  submits  that  the  low  admissions  standards 
u'ed  in  some  of  the  public  institutions  are  the  major  explanation  for  the  large 
number  of  students  who  fail  to  complete  their  college  education.  Today  in  North 
Carolina  there  are  several  public  institutions  in  which  "withdrawals"  between  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  approximate  50  percent  of  the  total  entering  freshman 
class,  ’Withdrawals"  by  the  end  of  the  senior  year  in  some  instances  exceed  75 
per  cent.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  withdrawals  are  for  reasons  other  than 
academic  failure,  including  transfers  to  other  institutions,  exhaustion  cf  financial 
resources,  marriage,  and  entry  into  the  Armed  Services  (see  Table  II), 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  nevertheless  believes  that  the  majority  of 
withdrawals  are  due  to  predictable  academic  failure.  Many  students  who  are  being 
admitted  tc  college  could  more  profitably  benefit  from  technical  and  vocational 
education  offered  within  the  community  college  system. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  recommend  that  any 
high  school  graduate  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  a  college  education.  Prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  community  college  system=°with  its  "open  admissions" 
policy  which  places  a  student  at  the  levei  best  suited  to  his  ability  and  motivation” 
there  may  have  been  a  justification  for  low  standards.  Many  students  who  later 
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FROM  TAX-SUPPORTED  SENIOR  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SEPTEMBER  1965  -  MAY  1966 
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were  successful  would  never  have  had  the  opportunity  for  education  beyond  the 
high  school ,  With  the  advent  of  the  community  college  system,  this  is  no  longer 
true . 

A  student  with  doubtful  preparation,  ability,  or  motivation  can  transfer  to 
a  senior  college  by  doing  acceptable  work  at  a  community  college,  and  indeed 
continue  upward  as  long  as  there  has  been  an  acceptable  academic  base  established. 
Thus  the  concern  that  colleges  with  ever-increasing  admissions  requirements  will 
ignore  the  so-called  "average  student"  are  without  foundation,  Post-high  school 
education  in  North  Carolina  will  be  available  to  every  student.  It  will  be 
necessary  that  those  with  below  average  preparation  and/or  capability  exhibit  a 
greater  degree  of  industry  for  continuing  success.  Performance  is  a  function  of 
ability  but  may  be  modified  upward  or  downward  by  the  industry  of  the  individual 
student. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Ecard  of  Higher  Education  regarding  minimum 
admissions  standards  at  each  institution  does  not  preclude  the  admission  of  a 
student  who  has  average  or  even  below  average  scores  on  the  SAT  test.  In  addition, 
’'predicted  grade  average"  formulas  now  being  used  by  many  institutions— and  which 
should  be  used  by  all  institutions--take  into  account  factors  such  as  high  school 
grades  and  rank  in  class.  In  the  case  of  transfer  students,  the  most  recent 
academic  achievement  is  normally  the  dominant  factor  in  admissions. 

Vital  to  the  concept  of  the  community  college  is  the  fact  that  any  person 
may  be  admitted  to  study  at  the  level  of  his  current  competence,  and,  based  on 
performance,  progress  as  far  as  he  desires  within  the  system  of  higher  education 
up  to  and  including  a  Fh.D,  degree.  The  community  college  system  makes  it  possible, 
for  the  first  time,  for  any  student  to  receive  as  little  or  as  much  post-high  school 
education  as  his  ability  and  motivation  qualify  him  to  complete. 

There  is,  therefore ,  no  longer  a  justification  for  unrealistically  low  admissions 
standards  in  any  public  senior  college. 
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Furthermore,  the  continued  retention  of  low  admissions  standards  results  in 
far  from  optimum  use  of  the  limited  resources  which  the  State  has  available  for 
higher  education,,  Clearly,  in  those  instances  in  which  large  percentages  of 
entering  freshman  classes  do  not  complete  college,  the  establishment  of  higher 
minimum  standards  for  admission  will  make  more  space  available  to  qualified 
students  by  directing  others  into  more  appropriate  post-high  school  programs,, 

It  is  important  to  note  that  directing  the  student  who  is  unqualified  for 
college  to  vocational  and  technical  training  or  general  education  available  in 
immunity  colleges  will  deprive  no  student  of  the  opportunity  for  a  college 
education,,  He  can,  in  the  community  college  system,  prepare  himself  for  college 
level  work  by  overcoming  his  educational  deficiencies  and  then  transfer  to  a 
senior  college  or  university,, 

For  these  reasons,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  in  its  Interim  Report  and 
Re c DTnrne nd a t i on s ,  sought  authorization  !'to  approve  minimum  admissions  standards 
set  by  the  state-supporced  institutions. . , n*  The  authority  requested  by  the  Board 
is  the  authority  to  accept  or  reject  the  minimum  admissions  standards  set  by  a 
given  institution  through  its  proper  internal  processes.  This  authority  is 
essential  if  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  is  to  be  effectively  coordinated. 

The  Board  also  recommended  to  boards  of  trustees  of  four-year  S tate=supported 
institutions  (which  include  three  Negro  colleges)  that,  among  other  criteria  used 
in  the  admissions  process,  they  raise  their  minimum  SAT  score  requirements  to  750, 
t be  effective  no  later  than  1972.  In  the  case  of  the  five-year  institutions 
(which  include  two  Negro  institutions),  it  was  recommended  that  the  minimum  SAT 
requirement  be  raised  to  800  by  1972.** 

'^Board  of  Higher  Education  Interim  Report  and  Recommendations,  March  29,  1967, 
p.  18 . 

**Ibid. ,  pp,  25,27. 
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The  community  college  system  (which  also  includes  technical  institutes  and 
industrial  education  centers)  should  show  the  greatest  rate  of  growth  in  the  next 
decade.  The  Eoard  of  Higher  Education  concurs  with  the  existing  policy  of  the 
State  Beard  of  Education  which  states  than:  the  community  colleges  are  and  should 
continue  to  be  ’’open  door”  institutions,  available  co  any  North  Carolina  citizen 
regardless  of  his  ability,,  Once  admitted,  he  is  placed  in  the  curriculum  best 
suited  to  his  ability  and  motivation,, 

Fundamental  to  the  community  college  concept  is  the  opportunity  for  a  student 
to  advance  within  the  total  system  of  higher  education,,  Institutions  in  the 
community  college  system  provide  the  opportunity  for  any  student ,  regardless  of 
his  previous  education,  to  progress  as  far  as  his  ability  and  motivation  will 
carry  him.  The  community  college  system  in  North  Carolina  is  perhaps  the  out¬ 
standing  recent  development  in  higher  education  in  this  state.  It  closes  a  former 
gap  in  educational  opportunity  and,  for  the  first  time,  truly  makes  it  possible 
for  every  person  ”to  burgeon  out  all  that  there  is  within  him.” 

The  1963  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  state-wide 
community  college  system  (G.3.  115A-1),  and  authorized  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Community  Colleges  by  the  State  Ecard  of  Education.  The  legislation  made  it 
clear  that  these  institutions  are  intended  to  continue  to  be  two-year  colleges  and 
will  not  be  expanded  to  baccalaureate  institutions.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  new  community  colleges  only  after  the  need 
for  them  has  been  proven  through  the  development  and  operation  of  extension  units 

Today  12  community  colleges  (which  offer  in  addition  to  college  parallel 
programs  the  same  courses  offered  by  technical  institutes  and  industrial  education 
centers)  are  accessible  to  25  per  cent  of  the  S  tate  !s  high  school  graduates.  An 
institution  is  considered  ’’accessible”  if  it  is  located  within  a  radius  of  30  miles 
of  the  prospective  student.  Eighteen  technical  institutes  and  an  industrial 
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education,  center  reach  another  45  per  cent  of  the  State's  population,,  Thirteen 
extension  units  of  these  institutions  reach  an  additional  12  per  cent.  A  total 
of  82  per  cent  of  the  Site’s  population  thus  has  access  to  institutions  in  the 
community  college  system,,  If  the  eight  extension  units  requested  of  the  1967 
General  Assembly  are  authorised;,  an  additional  7  per  cent  of  the  State's  high 
szhocl  graduates  will  be  served,  bringing  the  total  to  89  per  cent.  This  would  leave 
only  11  per  cent  of  the  State's  high  school  graduates  beyond  reasonable  commuting 
distance  from  one  or  more  units  of  the  community  college  system  (see  Table  III). 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  college  parallel  courses  are  now  available 
in  community  colleges  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  for  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  State’s  high  school  graduates,  every  institution  in  the  community  college  syst 
does  or  can  offer  courses  which  are  the  equivalent  of  college  preparatory  programs, 
designed  to  help  students  make  up  their  educational  deficiencies.  In  other  words, 
the  student  who  fails  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a.  senior  college  can  still  go 
■;  a  community  college,  technical  institute  or  industrial  education  center  and 
obtain  pre=college  work  which  will,  if  successfully  completed,  enable  him  to 
qualify  for  admission  or  transfer  to  o^e  of  the  other  institutions  of  higher 
education,  public  or  private.  In  addition,  vocational  and  technical  programs 
suited  to  individual  ability  arid  motivation  are  available  in  these  institutions 
in  the  community  college  system. 

Again,  full  implementation  of  the  community  college  program  is  considered 
essential  if  equal  access  to  post^high  school  education  is  to  be  made  available  to 
-.very  citizen  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  in  these  non-residential  institutions, 
the  cost  to  the  student  and  to  the  State  is  less  than  for  education  offered  by  a 
residential  college  or  the  University.  For  these  reasons  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  recently  recommended  to  the  1967  General  Assembly g* 

That  as  rapidly  as  is  educationally  sound  and  fiscally 
possible,  the  community  college  system  be  extended  so  that  the 
state's  total  population  will  have  access  to  the  community 
college  program.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  further  recommends 
that  this  extension  of  the  system,  if  at  all  possible,  be  completed 
no  later  than  1972. 


INSTITUTIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  UNITS 
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If  che  clearly  underqualified  high  school  graduate  is  to  be  required  to 
achieve  additional  competence  before  gaining  admission  to  a  college  program, 
chen  he  must  have  an  opportunity  to  do  this  college  preparatory  work  in  che 
community  college  system,,  In  other  words,  admissions  standards  at  the  state® 
residential  colleges  can  be  raised  to  acceptable  minimums  only  as  rapidly  as 
opportunities  are  opened  to  students  in  the  community  college  system* 


of  Higher  Education  “shall  be  ...  to  plan  and 


promote  the  development  of  a  sound,  vigorous, 
progressive,  and  coordinated  system  of  higher 
education  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.” 


